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PREFACE 


A FTER I had written my answer to Miss 
^ ^ Mayo it occurred to me that my book 
would need a preface which should contain 
the following: “The writer who essays to 
criticize such a book as ‘Mother India’ labors 
under an important disadvantage which should 
be noted. Denials and doubts are cold. The 
original author, having a positive thesis to 
advance, makes affirmations, and may il- 
lustrate them with every available sort of 
instance or supposed instance; he or she can^ 
be concrete and picturesque. But the critic’s ^ 
position, especially in such an instance as the 
present one, does not allow of pictorial 
qualities. 

“In order to give added life and vim, two 
obvious courses are open. One is to say Tu 
quoquef There are horrible products of 
Western civilisation which might be thrown 
in the teeth of the traducer of the East — ^the 
abject slums of this industrial nation, the 
appalling white slavery of that. And so on. 
The other course would be to lighten up 
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one’s reply with invective — and invective, 
shrewdly used, can be very telling. 

“But it has seemed to me that to use either 
weapon against Miss Mayo could give but a 
passing and unreal advantage. And, besides, 
I think it is not my way. If I have tried to 
be temperate (though it has not always been 
easy) in this litde book, and if I have 
avoided the temptation to build up a compet- 
ing scene, it is because, first, two uses of a 
wrong method do not create a right one ; and, 
besides, the weaknesses of Miss Mayo’s case 
surely need only to be calmly indicated in 
order to make them plain; and then, second, 
b«:ause it ought not to be the way of India 
to reply in kind. Ancient and immemorial 
faith in gentleness, such as our seers and 
prophets have preached and practised, 
should make us as sweetly reasonable, as 
ready to admit the possible worthiness even 
of an unjust chastiser’s motives, as hurt feel- 
and grofaned sanctities can allow.” 

D.G.M. 
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Man animates all he can and sees only that 
which he animates. — Emerson. 




CHAPTER ONE 


T WAS very reluctant to read Miss Mayo’s 
“Mother India,” because I almost never 
read books about my country written by 
tourists. They, to my mind, never touch the 
depths and enjoy exploiting the surfaces. 
Were it not for the uproar that “Mother 
India” has caused in England and India, I 
would have avoided reading even reviews of 
it, but friend after friend, mostly Americans, 
sent me copies of it insisting that I give an 
opinion on Miss Mayo’s indictment of my 
country. 

I have searched in vain in many important 
English journals for a Hindu’s review of 
Miss Mayo’s book. I have failed to find an 
Indian’s criticism of it in any significant 
American publication. In my own country, 
with the exception of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
weekly, to no magazine or newspaper owned 
and edited by Hindus was a copy of the book 
sent for review, unless this has been done 
very recendy. 
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The reviews that I read in the English 
journals were so extreme that I could hardly 
take the book seriously. At last I heard of the 
refusal of the London “Times” to print a 
protest signed by many Indians of the Mod- 
erate Party. 

When, after giving the book a favorable 
review, the “Times” refused to publish the 
criticism of these Indians, who have a stake 
in their country, I was impelled to read what 
my countrymen had said. Indian journals 
such as “The Indian Social Reformer,” 
printed the letter. It was written by Zoroas- 
trians, Hindus, and Mohammedans who 
said: 


Our attention has been drawn to the 
recent publication entitled “Mother India” 
by the American tourist Miss Katherine 
Mayo, who paid a visit to India, during 
the cold weather of 1925-26. . . . We 
coiKcde that like all other cold weather 
tourists Miss Mayo is entitled to form 
and egress her own opinions. But when 
a foreigner who spends no more than a 
few months in our country, uses the 
material gleaned from hospital cases, 
criled from criminal trial reports, and de- 
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duced from her own observations of 
isolated happenings and seeks to fortify 
herself with quotations divorced from 
their context and then proceeds on such 
slender basis to formulate a general in- 
dictment against the character and culture 
of a great country like India, possessed of 
an ancient civilization, and depicts an 
entire nation of 320 millions of people as 
physical degenerates, moral perverts and 
unabashed liars, it is time to enter an 
emphatic protest against the broadcast dis- 
semination of these scandalous libels* 

Those and other words of condemnation 
of ‘‘Mother India’^ are from statesmen, to 
name several, like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapra 
'(Hindu), Sir Mohammad Rafique (Mo- 
hammedan) and Sir M* Bhownagree 
(Parsi). Even the High Commissioner of 
India did not hesitate to sign that protest. 
After reading the strictures passed on the 
book by those men I found it my duty as an 
Indian who speaks on Hindu culture to make 
a study of it in order to give my honest 
opinion to those Americans before whom I 
lecture. 

I must say that my first reading of Miss 
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Mayo’s work produced a sense of dismay 
in me. How can a book full of sharp 
criticisms bear the title and the dedication 
that it does? How can it have anything to do 
with such a word as Mother? In it not a 
sbgle virtue of India is mentioned. If I 
understand the word Mother, which in our 
language is Mata or Matri, it symbolizes un- 
ending intimacy, tenderness, love, and 
respect. The significance of the word in 
English Is the same. Suddenly a thing so inti- 
mate and close to one’s life is slapped right 
on the title page of a book full of criticisms. 
What is one to make of it? But the Ameri- 
can reader may ask, “Is not ‘Mother India’ 
a literal translation of Bharatmata?” It is. 
But we, her sons, when we use the phrase, do 
it with love, tenderness, appreciation, respect, 
and Intimacy. Judged by the contents of her 
book Miss Mayo has been more technical 
than tender. There are not half a dozen 
pages of appreciation of Bharatmata in the 
whole book. That title “Mother India” is a 
misnomer. After I got through the title I 
had to meet the dedication. We hold that 
only he who appreciates and respects can 
dedicate anything to us. At least that is the 
way dedication sounds to one. Suddenly, page 
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after page is dedicated to ns like so many 
dagger thrusts. A very remarkable concept 
of dedication! The authoress herseif admits 
at the end of her book that she has given us 
many wounds. No doubt she mitigates it by 
saying that those are the wounds inflicted by 
a friend. To that a Hindu would say: ^‘If 
those are the wounds of a friend, what would 
an enemy inflict?” To my own thinking, Miss 
Mayo would have escaped the charge of 
shedding crocodile tears if she had attacked 
us with the audacity of an enemy. 

But for the sake of the argument, conced- 
ing that she is our friend, let us consider the 
central theme of her book, which Is a diag- 
nosis of the disease that Is killing India. Of 
course, she is not the first diagnostician from 
the West. Before her came many. Each one 
told us of the nature of our trouble. Of the 
Christian missionaries, the ablest diagnos- 
tician, Dubois, who, by the way, was paid a 
pension by the British, insists that India’s 
ailments come from her religion. That Is 
one diagnosis. And the remedy that would 
cure the malady; is conversion of the Hindus 
to Christianity. 

The second set of specialists that have 
looked at our troubles are the Brkish im- 
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perial officials. Xheir '3iagnosis is that our 
suSerings arise from our inability to rule 
ourselves. What is the cure for that? Let 
the British rule both the Hindus and the 
Mohammedans and thus correct the dis- 
ability that Nature herself put there. 

The author of “Mother India” does not 
belong to those two classes of physicians, 
though she agrees with both of them on 
some points. She is modem and up to date. 
She is the eloquent discoverer of something 
tremendous. She has detected the root of 
India's trouble ra sex. It is new and startling. 
Let us listen to her own words: 

The whole pyramid of the Indian’s 
woes, material and spiritual — ^poverty, 
sickness, ignorance, political minority, 
melancholy, ineffectiveness, not forgetting 
that subconscious conviction of inferiority 
which he forever bares and advertises by 
his gnawing and imaginative alertness for 
social affronts — ^rests on a rock bottom 
physical base. This base Is, simply, his man- 
ner of getting into the world and his sex- 
hfe thenceforward. 

The Indian ^rl, in common practice, 
loc^s for motherhood nine months after 
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reaching puberty — or anywhere between 
the ages of fourteen and eight. The latter 
age is extreme, although in some sections 
not exceptional; the former is well above 
the average.^ 

Yet we know that sixty per cent of the 
girls marry* after fourteen. In defense of 
her allegations that a Hindu girl attains 
motherhood at an age much nearer eight 
than fourteen Miss Mayo refers us to 
the Indian census report of 1921, which I 
have looked up. There I find no clear-cut 
assertion of age. On the contrary the report 
'■(Census of India 1921, Vol. i, page 151, 
Chapter 7 , says : 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the statistics of the married in India can- 
not be used without close analysis. Owing 
to the custom of infant and child mar- 
riage (no age specified) among Hindus 
and Jains, the figures contain a large num- 
ber of unions which are little more than 
irrevocable betrothals. A Hindu girl-wife 
as a rule returns after the wedding cere- 
mony to her parents’ house and lives there 

3 - 'hotter India/* page 42, 

2 See note of India Census, page s4* 
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until she reaches puberty, when another 
ceremony is performed and she goes to 
her husband and enters upon the real 
duties of wifehood. At the younger ages, 
therefore, the wives are not wives at all 
for practical purposes, though their future 
lives are committed. 

And since 1892 the Indian Penal Code 
has made intercourse with a girl below 
twelve a criminal offense. That is quite dif- 
ferent from Miss Mayo’s definite statement 
that wfives become moAers between the ages 
of eight and fourteen. 

The difference between those two cere- 
monies, of betrothal and home-coming, I por-. 
trayed in ‘‘Caste and Outcast” They help to 
give the reader a sense of perspective in 
which to see things. Bearing that in mind, 
now we turn to the evidence of an English 
dbctor, Miss M. L Balfour, who resides in 
India, It stands to reason that she who has 
been practicing medicine there Is much nearer 
truth than Miss Mayo who merely 
travelled through the country. Dr, Balfour 
^atradicts the figures given by Miss Mayo. 
Tht New Yorlc “Times” cable reads: 

A woman doctor, Miss Balfour, practlc- 
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ing here writing to the “Times of India/’ 
combats the ages of motherhood given by 
Katherine Mayo in “Mother India.” 

Miss Mayo said the Indian girl com-« 
monly looks for motherhood between the 
ages of fourteen and eight, and that al- 
though eight was extreme, fourteen was 
well above the average age of mother- 
hood. Miss Balfour records the cases of 
304 Indian mothers who were delivered 
of their first babies in Bombay hospitals, 
and the average age was 1 8.7 years. Only 
three were aged fourteen, and they were 
the youngest 

Reports for the years 1922 to 1924 of 
the Madras Maternity Hospital, where 
2,312 mothers were delivered of their first 
babies, show that the average age was 
19.4. There were seven mothers aged thir- 
teen and twenty-two aged fourteen. Miss 
Balfour also has reports of 2,964 cases 
in other parts of India, including the 
North, of which only ten cases were be- 
low fifteen years, and thirteen was the 
youngest age. 

Miss Balfour, however, agrees that 
childbirth sometimes occurs too early in 
India and that legislation is badly needed. 
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TTie reader will notice that Miss Balfour 
speaks of southern India and also of 
Se north. In the Allahabad “Leader of 
October the fifteenth last, she says . I think 
the figures I have given prove that the cases 
instanced by Miss Mayo do not in the least 
represent the common customs of the coun- 
try.” 

The census report for all India is quite 
right about the two marriages. If strict ad- 
herence to facts were mamtained in Miss 
Mayo's book she could have cited betrothal, 
the so-called first wedding, and the second, 
gauna, or consummation of the same, years 
later when the girl is passed puberty. Gauna 
is an obligatory religious custom. No wedded 
pair can come together without that cere- 
mony held before their families and neigh- 
bors. Miss Mayo gives the following inci- 
dent which startles me. She says that she came 
across a girl mother, at nine and a half, by 
Caesarian operation, of a boy weighing one 
ai^ three quarter pounds^- 

Granted that Miss Mayo did not know of 
dw Indian Penal Code and did not inform 
the Police about that case, still one more 
thing remains to be proven: namely, that 
India/* page 56, 
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this one personal experience of Hers is not 
a criminal exception. 

How dangerous it is to generalize about 
the Hindus of different sections of India will 
be clear to the reader from the following ex- 
tract from Sir Denzil Ibbetson: “Wherever, 
in fact, marriage is the custom, the bride and 
bridegroom do not come together till a 
second ceremony called Muklawa has been 
performed, tiU when the bride lives as a 
virgin in her father’s house. This second 
ceremony is separated from the actual wed- 
ding by an interval of three, five, seven, nine, 
or eleven years, and the girl’s parents fix the 
time for it. Thus it often happens that the 
earlier in life marriage takes place, the later 
cohabitation begins.” (“Leader,” September 
19, 1927.) 

In the above, Sir Denzil is talking of the 
Punjab. Now, we turn to the United Prov- 
inces of Agra and Oudh, There, the census 
commissioner in his report for 1921 says, 
“Marriage among the Hindus means no 
more than irrevocable betrothal. The parties 
do not begin to live together immediately 
after the ceremony, but after the lapse of an 
indefinite period, generally of not less than 
one and not more than five years.” 
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Similarly about Bengal, my own province, 
the first marriage, though it takes place be- 
fore the bride has matured, the consumma- 
tion of it is postponed until after puberty. 
In Bengal as weU as in the joint provinces 
of Behar and Orissa, even the age of the 
first marriage has gone up in recent years. 
I must say fifty years ago when our social 
reformers such as Vidyasagar and Keshub 
Sen took up the cause of the girl-wives, 
things were probably bad in Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa. But thanks to the start given by 
them half a century ago the age of the girl- 
wives has been going up from year to year. 

“It is apparent (page 159) from these 
figures that both in Bengal and in the two 
provinces together there has been a steady 
rise in the average age at which marriage 
takes place.” (Census of India, 1921).^ 


^Ccasns of India, 1921, Volume I, part i, page 159. 



Number unmarried 

Number unmarried 


per mille males 

per mille females 

Tear 

Aged 

Aged 

Aged Aged 

lo-is 

15-20 

5-10 lo-i 5 

iSSi 

*43 

617 

481 

1921 

*79 

687 

907 601 


Thms fibres show tbat (i) Nearly 70% of Indian 
wlm remain unmarried till they are out of 15—20 age 
{2) oTcr 60% of Indian girls cross the age period 
lOHts in tnmiaiTied state* (3) there has been a steady 
la the advance of the age of marriage since 1881. 
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Next I shall ask the reader to note that 
what Miss Mayo says about the debate in the 
Indian Legislature regarding raising the age 
of consent is just the reverse of what we 
know to be the fact. Because her information 
is the opposite of ours the reader must go 
into the proceedings of the Indian Le^s- 
lature and analyze the votes that were cast 
in 1926. “Copious extracts,” says Mr. P. 
Sapru in the ‘Leader,’ “have been given in 
the book (‘Mother India’) from the discus- 
sion on the Age of Consent BiE to show that 
Indian opinion Is, generally speaking, op- 
posed to any measure for protecting girl- 
wives. From reading the chapters one 
gathers the impression that the opposition to 
the measure came from Indian members 
only. That a majority of the Hindu members 
were for raising the age of consent both with- 
in and outside the marital relationship mould 
be clear to anyone who cares to go through 
the various debates on the 'Age of Consent 
'Bill {now Act^)- The (British) Govern- 
ment’s position was one of extreme caution. 
It was not even prepared to accept Sir Harl 
Singh Gour’s amendment which would have 
raised the age of consent outside the marital 

^ItalJes mine. 
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relationship to 15. An. analysis of the voting 
on this amendment shows that a majority of 
the Hindu members voted for it and it was 
defeated by the (British) official votes. The 
position of the Government in regard to this 
amendment was thus stated by Mr. Tonkin- 
son: “We are unable to accept any increase 
in the age outside of marital relationship 
above fourteen years.” With the exception 
of Mr. Chalmers, all the unofficial Euro- 
peans (Britons), including Sir Willoughby 
Carey, Colonel Crawford, Sir Henry Stan- 
yon, and the Rev. Dr. MacPhail voted 
against it. Hardly more satisfactory was the 
attitude of the Government towards the pro- 
posals which would have raised the age with- 
m the marital relationship to fourteen. The 
marriageable age of girls in recent years has 
gone up and this fact was emphasized by Dr. 
Datta in one of his speeches on the Age of 
jCom^t Bill. We are airily told, by ‘Mother 
IhwJia,’ however, that the Government of 
fmfia has been exercising persuasive pressure 
towar<b progress and change; that it has to 
be patious and that this caution is the more 
rf^tory because of the tendency of the 
^ satisfy his sense of 
by the mere empty passing of a law. 
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But we must not forget that India is not the 
only country that finds it diificult to enforce 
laws. In any case I must request the reader 
to go into an analysis of the votes cast on the 
Age of Consent Bill of 1926 and decide for 
himself whether it was the Hindus or the 
(British) officials who defeated the raising 
of the age from that of twelve years, as 
sanctioned in 1892, to fourteen years as the 
majority of the Hindus wanted in 1926. And 
fourteen in the tropics would make a person 
as mature as seventeen in New York. 

The above is corroborated by a European 
lady, Margaret E. Cousins, who is quoted in 
the Calcutta “Modem Review,’* November, 
1927: 

I have lived in India for twelve years in 
intimate friendship with the women of 
India, with its students, and with Its poli- 
tical and social reformers. My work along 
those lines was viewed so favorably that 
I was the first woman Honorary Magis- 
trate in India. , , . The awakened women 
of India have for the past ten years, 
through their organizations, been asking 
the (British) Government to raise the 
Age of Consent^ the Social Reform Con- 
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ferences have been doing the same since 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s day. 

Ten thousand women from one district 
alone have sent a petition to British Govern- 
ment to raise the Age of Consent. The rep- 
resentatives of over seven thousand more 
women who had assembled to discuss edu- 
cational reform, also asked the Govern- 
ment to enact legislation asking marriage 
before sixteen years old for a girl a penal 
offense. All these facts Miss Mayo fails 
to note. Instead she descends to untruth- 
ful invention, when she says: “The Bill 
for raising the Age of Consent to four- 
teen was finally thrown out, buried under 
an avalanche of popular disapproval.” 
There was not a meeting held all over 
India to express disapproval of the rais- 
ing of the Age of Consent ... If the 
British members of the assembly had sup- 
ported the Bill, girls of fourteen would 
not now be legally approved mothers. We 
women definitely charge the British Gov- 
ernment with delaying social reforms for 
which the people of the country are ripe. 

[Fw farther li^t on the same subject see “Mod- 
sa Revfcw,” Nov., 1927. Also see Appendix IV.] 
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Apart from statistical figures, that can be 
disputed as we have shown, Miss Mayo 
places great reliance on the opinions of per- 
sons who are either dead or prefer to remain 
anonymous, which defeats all our efforts to 
cross-question them. Of the former group a 
missionary, the Abbe Dubois, is the one she 
quotes the most. It turns out that the Abbe, 
Christian priest thought he was, was- given 
a pension by the British Government, 
(‘‘Modem Review/’ Calcutta, Sept, and 
Oct., 1927) after he had finished his book of 
attacks on the Hindus and Hinduism. That is 
dama^g enough. Besides, his evidence is as 
difficult to test as would be cross-examining 
a witness who does not appear in person In 
a law court, Dubois happens to be dead. He, 
after ambushing himself behind a grave, can 
afford to attack a whole race with Impunity. 
Unlike him, there are other dead men who 
have said kind things about the Hindu. 
Somehow their names are not visible in 
“Mother India.’’ Either their opinions do 
not lend themselves to Miss Mayo’s thesis or 
their psychology is so different that they are 
of no use to her at the moment. 

Another point to bear in mind about the 
Abbe is this: He was a missionary who 
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wrote of the India of 1848. Miss Mayo 
quotes him without prominently mentioning 
that he was writing not today but three quar- 
ters of a century ago. He makes many sweep- 
ing assertions without giving adequate 
grounds. For instance, the scandalous charge 
he makes against barren women, and certain 
Brahmins in the Temple of Venkateswara. 
That sordid view we have to take on his own 
assertion. What did he know about the 
temple In whose Inmost sanctuary he was not 
permitted to enter? No meat-eater has ever 
seen an interior where the holy of holies Is 
kept. That did not prevent the Abbe from 
talking as if he were an eye-witness. He did 
not hesitate to traduce many heathen men 
and women. And does Miss Mayo want to 
imply that what he alleged against the Brah- 
mins of one or two temples in 1848 could be 
said now in 1928? About this point of 
hers, an English critic^ Wyndham Lewis in 
^*Enemy,” No. 2, has said: “Again there Is 
the fact that the information taken from 
tte account of the Abbe Dubois is not neces- 
sarily quoted In his words. It is mixed up with 
material from Woung India,’ Sept 2, 1926, 
diat of other unspecified sources, and so 
rwmnted by the author as though part of 
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one story, in result making the generaliza- 
tions of the Abbe Dubois appear something 
that had happened yesterday.” 

Probably It will serve us better to bear 
in mind certain peculiarities about India. Our 
climate is mostly tropical. In such a latitude 
a plant grows as much In a week as It would 
In a month in New England. About human 
beings it can be safely said that a young girl 
of twelve in India is as old as a young woman 
of fifteen in America. As a parallel one sees 
marriages at an early age in the Mediter- 
ranean countries. In Calabria and Andalusia 
girls marry at an age much younger than in 
Northern Europe. Whatever custom we 
have are the results of our climate or of his- 
torical exigencies. Hence they are explicable 
to those who dig deeply for their causes. Our 
last significant peculiarity is that the Hindu 
religion is an indigenous thing. The religion 
of the Europeans and the Americans is of 
Eastern origin. It came from a soil other 
than their own. On the contrary Hinduism 
grew with the Hindu people on their own 
soil. In spite of their differences Christianity 
and Hinduism have one failing in common. 
Though their respective revelations do not 
sanction certain of their practices, yet the 
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Christians and Hindus persist in them. No- 
where do I find any support of wars and 
crusades in the words of Christ, yet Chris- 
tians go to war with the approval and support 
of their clergy. In the Vedas and the Upani- 
shads we find no sanction of seclusion of 
women (Purdah), yet the Hindus in many 
parts of India practice not only it, but also 
caste. Whatever the statistics of Indian mar- 
riages may be found to be, they are not based 
on the revealed words of God in the Indian 
Scriptures. 


As a case in point, let me cite the following 
from Mother India.” In it the reader will 
^e that even a keen-eyed observer may con- 
fuse our Bible with what it Is not. “Lltde 
in the popular Hindu code suggests self- 
restraint in any direction,” says our au- 
moress on her own authority (page 27). 
inen without mforming us about the nature 
ot the code, whether written or unwritten, 
(h^asto or Deshachara) authoritative or 
not (Shruti or Smriti) she cites an Indian 
h^er who says “My father taught me 
m my boyhood how to avoid infec- 
ts Next to that barrister whose character 
^ we cai^ judge because his name is 
|3vai. Miss Mayo quotes “a famous 
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mystic’’ who indulges in sensual pleasures be- 
lieving that “no question of right or wrong 
can be involved in any aspect of such mat- 
ters.” I can see that a barrister can remain 
a barrister after he indulges in sex irregular- 
ity. But no Eastern mystic can be honored as 
such if he goes even so far as to think of 
an impure act and let alone doing it, so strict 
is our standard for authentic mystics. For 
among our mysrics we count such characters 
as Buddha, Jesus, who too was an eastern 
mystic, Chaitnya, Kabir, Nanak, and Rama 
Krishna. And I must add that Miss Mayo 
will do the Hindus and other races a real 
service if she will name the man in order 
to warn the world of such a base impostor. 
He is an insult to all religions. 

Already I have referred to what Miss 
Mayo says about the age of motherhood 
of the Hindu girls, and the sex-life of the 
Hindu from the time he is born. About the 
latter she gives no authority save the force 
of her language. One of her unreliable yet 
most powerful pronouncements on sex is 
found on page 25. 


This, also, is a matter neltKer of rank 
nor of special ignorance. In fact, so far 
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are they from seeing good and evil as we 
see good and evil that the mother, high 
caste or low caste, will practice upon her 
own children — the girl ‘to make her sleep 
well’ the boy to ‘make him manly’ an 
abuse, which the boy, at least, is apt to 
continue daily for the rest of his life. 

This last point should be noticed. High- 
est medical authority in widely scattered 
sections attests that every child brought 
under observation, for whatever reason, 
bears on its body the signs of this habit. 

The above anonymous statement is all the 
foundation we have for a universal indict- 
ment of Hindu mothers, either of low or 
high caste. No hospital, no name of a doctor 
of any repute, not even statistics given, I had 
a mother. My sisters brought up boys and 
girls. My sister-in-law is a mother. My 
friends’ wives are mothers. But not one of 
them indulges in such a horrible crime and 
vice. In any court of law, I would be ready 
to swear that all the Indian mothers that I 
have known never indulge in such a -^e prac- 
fe. “The highest medical Authority,” who 
^ <*«irage to give his name in print, 

Bed criuiiinaiiy to Miss Mayo when Ke made 
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such a sinister charge against all the mothers 
of India. If he be a man, let him come forth 
with facts and figures. Now that the worst 
has been said the facts and figures should 
be given if any such can be produced. 

In the entire book most of the serious 
charges are made by people who are dead, 
or, if living, their names are generally not 
given. Had their names been printed we 
could face them with the printed words. In 
cases where persons’ names as well as their 
opinions are given, contradictions have been 
made, as we shall see later. 

May I request Miss Mayo to print names 
and addresses ? Any doctor or other author- 
ity bringing to light a case of perversion will 
be acclaimed as a benefactor. We need to 
know in order to be able to organize a vice- 
crusade. Our authoress owes it to her own 
sense of public decency to reveal to the world 
the exact sources of her knowledge. Other- 
wise we cannot be blamed for dismissing her 
general charges as untrustworthy. 

Perhp>s it will be interesting to leam How 
she places the persons whose opinions she 
reports without giving tHelr names. Casually 
I open her book. My eyes fall on page 
where the words of **trained American Ob- 
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server” fill quite a paragraph. But, in vain 
I search for the name of her compatriot. On 
page 2 1 1 we are presented with the remarks 
“of one of the most eminent living Indians.” 
Alas, we are not told his name. W e cannot find 
out whether he is Gandhi, Srinivassa Sastri, 
The Nizam of Hyderabad, Lord Sinha, or 
an obscure person. 

But to all the anonymous great, I prefer 
her own forceful words. They at least tell 
us which way the wind of her mind blows. 
Let us examine her generalization about the 
nationalism-bitten province of Bengal. 

“Bengal,” she says, “is the seat of bitter- 
est political unrest — the producer of India’s 
main crop of anarchists, bomb-throwers, and 
assassins. Bengal is also among the most 
sexually exaggerated regions of India and 
medical and police authorities In any country 
observe the link between that quality and 
queer criminal minds.” Which police, and 
what medical authorities we are not told. I 
suppjose according to that generalization 
about Nationalists, all of the Fascists, who in 
order to save their country go about with 
pistols, bombs, and castor oil, are suffering 
from esxessive sex. In short, like modern 
foerature modem nationalists are por- 
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nerastic But let us extend pomocracy all 
over Bengal as our authoress does and see 
where it will lead us. 

In Bengal were bom such women as Saro- 
jini Naidu and Taroo Dutt. At least one 
of them is an ornament of English literature. 
Bengal bore Rama Krishna, and his wife 
the Saint, Sarada Devi, also their disciple 
Vivekananda. Among Bengalis we count such 
noble social and spiritual reformers as Ram 
Mohun Roy and Debendranath Tagore. 
Many of the Indian scientists such as Roy, 
Sah, Dutt, Ghosh, Bose and NUratan Sarkar 
come from Bengal. Tagore, one of the four 
authors of The British Empire to win the 
*Nobel Prize for Literature, is a Bengali 
poet- Of the passionate and noble nationalists 
the Bengalis, Sarojini Naidu and C R. Das 
are world-famous. 

According to the “Indian Social Reformer” 
what Miss Mayo says against the Bengalis 
without any validity is this, “many little book- 
stalls where narrow-chested, anaemic, young 
Indian students, in native dress, brood over 
piles of fly-blown Russian pamphlets.” The 
words “Russian pamphlets” bristle with 
fierce red possibilities. But there is no chance 
of such an -occurrence, because according to 
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the Post Office and Sea Customs Acts the 
police not only proscribe but confiscate any 
such literature. How can young men, no mat- 
ter how anaemic, read in broad daylight piles 
of Russian pamphlets in places where not 
only the police but even a newcomer like our 
authoress can see them? 

But there are things that a newcomer sees 
clearly, for instance, our system of caste. 
Even such an unfortimate subject as the un- 
touchable outcasts of India we cannot leave 
without pointing out the programmes of con- 
structive reform that are being carried out. I 
cannot give here the long history of the 
struggles and victory that the pariahs won at 
Vaikom. Nor can I give here the list of inter- 
caste diimers and marriages that I witnessed 
when I was in India. That they are becoming 
frequent the perusal of the “Indian Social Re- 
former” week by week will convince anyone. 
During his recent trip through India and Cey- 
lon, Gandhi was driven to conclude that the 
tyranny of caste is breaking down faster and 
faster. The results of the past five years’ 
canpaigi have been so successful that the 
Mahatma and his followers are attacking the 
cM tyranny with renewed energy. [Appendix 
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In fairness to Miss Mayo I must set down 
here that she does not ascribe the conflict 
between Brahmins and the Pariahs to any 
sex-origin. However, that is one of the not 
numerous exceptions in her book. But here is 
another sweeping statement that demon- 
strates her conviction that the problem of 
India is derived from sex: 

From one end of the land to the other 
the average male Hindu of thirty years, 
provided he has means to command his 
pleasures, is an old man, and that from 
seven to eight of every ten such males be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and thirty 
are impotent. 

Who told her that? How does she know? 
Where are her facts and figures ? On whose 
authority, anonymous or otherwise, does she 
base her charge? We may be able to meet 
statistics with statistics. But how can any one 
fight convictions? 

Another assertion, (page 25) made with- 
out any authority, is appalling; 

In many parts of the country, north and 
south, the little boy, his mind so prepared, 
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is likely, if physically attractive, to be 
drafted for the satisfaction of grown men, 
or to be regularly attached to a temple, 
in the capacity of prostitute. Neither 
parent as a rule sees any harm in this, but 
is, rather, flattered that the son has been 
found pleasing. 

Does Miss Mayo want us to believe that 
this is allowed by the children’s guardians? 
She does not tell us the number of little boys 
who are victims, where, when, and how. In 
India the laws against this particular prac- 
tice are as severe as elsewhere. We are not 
shown a single record of police court trials 
which might give us an inkling of its wide- 
spread prevalence. Here facts and figures are 
essentially necessary if the people of India 
are to be expected to combat the evil men- 
tioned. Not only for the sake of her repu- 
tation as a reporter but for the purpose of 
eradicating the vice — if it exists ! — from our 
midst we should be told of the exact number 
of cases and the places of their occurrence 
hmmn to her. It is a moral necessity. 

Of course my personal experiences are the 
reverse of Miss Mayo’s. M the friends of 
my boyhood and I were taught Brahmar 
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charya, purity of mind and body. That one 
must keep his mind, that mirror of God, and 
that Temple of the Deity, his body, pure and 
perfect is what an average child is taught. 
In our house we were four boys. Three of us 
are st^^living and we are willing to go be- 
fore a board of inquiry and can say on oath 
that wei^;^hd our friends never heard of the 
practice*' Inentioned in “Mother India.” 

It can be safely asserted that not only does 
the souband the culture of the country for- 
bid this crime, but the Penal Code too is 
rigorously applied by the police against those 
abnormal persons who may commit it. Under 
such circumstances if our authoress has heard 
of numerous cases, as a humanitarian, she 
must give us the names and addresses of her 
informants. She should go to India once 
more and point out the exact plague spots. 
Otherwise there is no point in her making 
the statements that she does. Not only the 
Indian public but also the Police deserve to 
be helped. If such help be denied us then out 
of a sense of justice “Mother India” should 
exclude the horrible charges that it contains, 
in any further editions. 

If the feeling that the book is a medley 
of mere opinions grows on its reader, he 
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is not altogether to blame. Not only does 
Miss Mayo make sweeping statements on 
anonymous authority but she sets down hear- 
say reports of unpleasant nature which she 
admits she hesitates to believe. Some people 
told the authoress that young daughters of 
peasants cannot go out in the fields because 
they are afraid of being assaulted by the men 
working there. Miss Mayo “hesitated” to 
believe what she heard. (“Mother India,” 
page 1 12). That allegation is contrary to my 
knowledge of four difierent provinces of 
India. In the face of my knowledge that all 
peasant women go about unmolested in the 
fields, I had to read her book over again. I 
find no chapter and verse there. She gives no 
statistics of trials in any police court where 
cases for assault in the rural districts were 
brought. Why did she not go to the British 
courts of Justice where the Police bring such 
cases? Instead of any court records we are 
informed that certain orientals as well as oc- 
ddentals told her so. And she expects our 
credulity to devour what hers hesitated to 
swHow. 

Chie of her inconsistencies is that though 
she believes the Hindus to be untruthful yet 
die quotes them whenever they happen to 
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serve her purpose. Wherever those Hindus 
*‘hit hard in order to drive fast” the horses 
of Social Reform, she quotes them assuming 
that the hard hits are nothing but the truth. 
All reformers attack the hardest for they 
expect the best. In fact they believe and ex- 
pect India to possess a *‘sky-scraping” spirit- 
ual greatness! She does not say anywhere 
in her work whether she knows Hindusthani 
well enough to converse with our common 
people. Nor does she avow that she gathered 
the impression that Hindus are liars by hav- 
ing long talks with English-speaking Indians. 
All that we have to go by is the opinion of 
an Englishman who has lived in India. This 
authority too remains anon5mious in the 
book. 

Let me quote against this anonymity, Judge 
Sleeman, who resided in India nearly a quar- 
ter of a century: “I have had before me hun- 
dreds of cases in which a man’s property, 
liberty, or life has depended upon his telling 
z lie, and he has refused to tell II” ^ 

Since we are on the subject of the virtues 
that the Hindus may possess, it can do no 
harm if we catalogue several of them. Let 
us ask: Are Indians Moral? 

^Butt’s “Civilization in Ancient India,” page 155. 
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In December 1901 at a meeting of the 
East India Association, Sir Lepel Griffin, the 
President said: 

The Hindu creed is monotheistic and of 
very high ethical value : and when I look 
back on my life in India and the thousands 
of good friends I have left there among 
all classes of the native community, when 
I remember those honorable, industrious, 
orderly, law-abiding, sober, manly men, I 
look over England and wonder whether 
there is anything in Christianity which can 
^ve a higher ethical creed than that which 
is now professed by the large majority 
of the people of India. I do not see it in 
London Society; I do not see it in the 
slums of East End; I do not see it on the 
London Stock Exchange. I think the 
morality of India wUl compare very 
favorably with the morality of any coun- 
ty in Western Europe. (“Modern Re- 
view,” Calcutta, Oct., 1927, page 42,3.) 

To the question whether Indians have 
spirituality and intellect, Sir Michael Sadler, 
IVesident of the Calcutta University Com- 
answered in 1919, in his University 
town of Leeds: 
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One cannot walk through the streets of 
any centre of population in India without 
meeting face after face which is eloquent 
of thought, of fine feelings and of insight 
Into the profounder things of life. In a 
very true sense the people of India are 
nearer to the spiritual heart of things than 
we in England are. As for brain power, 
there is that in India which is comparable 
with the best in our country. 

While we are talking of spirituality let me 
say here that what caused me the keenest dis- 
appointment in “Mother India” were the 
references to, and photographs of, holy men. 
Miss Mayo gives us pictures of wanderers 
and fakirs and then informs that they are 
really holy men. 

Outside of Gandhi, who Is a holy man, 
there Is no mention of a Hindu whom his 
compatriots would call “hundred percent” 
holy. Nowhere do I find references to such 
men and women as Rama Tirtha, Shradd- 
hananda, Turyananda, Omkar, Saradananda 
and Sarada Devi. She, the last named was 
probably the holiest of them all. 

I am afraid Miss Mayo was taken in by 
Babajis, Mendicants, and Moosafeers, Wan- 
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Herers. Any day I can take her to a Hindu 
or a Mohammadan holy man who is second 
to none in the whole world. I wonder why 
she did not seek out such a holy man as Puran 
Bhagat, and the Lama, whom Mr. Kipling, 
one of the keenest of English observers, de- 
scribes in his well known “Kim.” Why did 
she not photograph them? 

Speaking of her photography, let me com- 
ment on one more thing. In her book, there 
is a picture of a Hindu woman and her child. 
The mother, in order to make the child sleep 
gives it opium, is the message of that photo- 
graph. Alas, Miss Mayo, who never hesi- 
>^tes to rake up everything, does not tell us 
that the raising and auctioning of opium is 
a monopoly of the Christian rulers of India. 
That poor woman could not procure one 
blessed dose of it, If the State (British) did 
not raise opium for commercial purposes. In 
^ite of our protests, opium and alcohol are 
allowed to be sold in every part of India. 

.pother vice that “civilization” brought 
us is syphilis.^ That curse we received after 

HaiitJboak of Medical Sciences,” page 77: 
years 1475—1500 marked the introduction of syphilis 
Europe, Asia and the Far East, following the 
of discovery.” 

S«^ Frederick Tke, M.D, in “Practice of Medi- 

Tok in, pa^ 44a. 
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the West discovered the sea-route to the 
East. It is working its havoc in those places 
of India where modern western civilization 
holds its greatest sway. Distilleries, owned 
and maintained by Christian nations, through 
augmenting trade have spread the blight of 
alcoholism in the East. Our doctors are 
struggling heroically with the abominations 
created by syphilis. But that is not enough. 
We must be enabled to fight alcohol and 
opium. [See Appendix.] 

About the prevalence of venereal diseases, 
“Mother India,” takes us to a particular 
Indian hospital where Purdah ladies are 
treated. “Most of the work here is gyneco- 
logical. Most of the women are very young. 
Almost all are venereally affected.” The 
words “almost all” and “venereally affected” 
should be paid attention to. Does Miss Mayo 
mean that a majority of the upper class ladies 
of all India are tainted with such diseases? 
Or, does she mean In one particular hos- 
pital in one given locality “almost all” 
the cases show such a state of affairs ? 
What about the women of the middle 
and lower classes? Do their cases also bear 
the same taint? I should like to know the 
exact number of cases in that one particular 
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hospital so that I can compare them with 
those that we find in a similar place in New 
York. The four words “almost all venereally 
afiected” pronounced by Miss Mayo or by an 
anonymous authority serve to confuse the 
reader’s mind. It may drive him to conclude 
that even those Hindus who do not go to 
hospitals are sick, too. 

The climax of charges is reached in 
the mention of fourteen cases of outrage 
committed on young ^rls below twelve in 
1891. Mind you a dozen cases nearly forty 
years ago in a country containing about three 
himdred million people ! 

What I sought and still am searching for 
is the exact number of cases of that kind in 
1926. Instead of vivid phrasing we ask for 
the number of those certified by doctors. But 
all that we get is the general affirmation that 
“this same petition of the women surgeons 
was once more brought forward as equally 
aiq>Iicable after the lapse of years.” That 
atnnot be true, for as I have already men- 
ftCHied, our penal code does not permit any 
sex-^dation with a girl below twelve. Let me 
r&erate here that a girl passed twelve in 
tropical India is much older .than a girl of 
Ihe ^me age In New England. If the police 
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forces and the Indian Penal Code can be 
trusted, then the conditions prevailing in 1891 
do not apply to the India of today. “Mother 
India” could be a trustworthy book if it 
would give clinical data. For ambiguous 
charges hurt the book itself. 

At this point the reader may ask for the 
reason of our authoress for making the 
absurd sweeping statements with which her 
book is filled. Most of her statements go to 
fortify the idea that the Hindus belong to a 
degenerate race. Be that as it may, if we look 
at such books as “The Broken Road” and 
“A Passage to India,” and the play “The 
Green Goddess,” we will see in them that all 
Indians whether Hindu or Moslem suffer 
from the assumption of the Westerner that 
the Orientals are sex-addicts. In one of those 
three typical works, the author has the genius 
and the art to point out that the so-called 
viciousness of the Indian is an assumption not 
based on adequate facts. Mr. Forster de- 
serves the gratitude of all impartial humanity 
for having pricked that bubble of misconcep- 
tion In his “Passage to India.” Only a real 
artist and a man of genius could Have done 
the task' with sucE subtle clarity. When we 
come to mere men of talent sucE as Archer 
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and the author of “The Broken Roajd” we 
can at once see that they did not hesitate to 
exploit the unreasoned prejudice of the man 
in the street. They were more interested in 
writing their works than in exploding un- 
desirable myths. 

_ So far, fortunately, the wretched assump- 
tion has resided in the house of fiction. Now 
suddenly Miss Mayo puts it in a serious work 
of travel. Her impossible thesis, let me re- 
peat, is that “the whole pyramid of India’s 
woes, material and spiritual . . . rests upon 
a^ rodc-bottom physical base. This base is, 
simply, his [the Indian’s] manner of getting 
mto the world and Us sex-life thence for- 
ward” (Italics mine). What until now has 
been a half-serious assumption of the average 
person of the West suddenly is offered as a 
^entific reality on which we are expected to 
pin all the Indian problems. There is no 
reason why this hypothesis should not be put 
forward. After all, many scientists work for 
one hypcAhesis or another. 

^ W mind the untenable thesis of 

Mother India” is hard to maintain with 
«aajmescie^fic data, from the psychopathic 
&f different ho^itals, for the reason 
|»ac iBoia has not an adequate number of 
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hospitals, nor more than a dozen psycho- 
pathic wards to supply sufScient evidence. In 
a country of three hundred million and more 
human beings where modem medical science 
has not yet established numerous clinics — for 
instance India has no Rockefeller Institute — 
an hypothesis like Miss Mayo’s can be sup- 
ported only by slender facts and stout gen- 
eralisations. It is a pity all Hindusthan has 
not yet developed a very elaborate system of 
hospitals and clinics where a scientific thesis 
can be tested out in the light of carefully 
assembled facts- Our lack of scientific appa- 
ratus leaves India at the mercy of Miss 
Mayo’s wild generalisations. Since we shall 
speak of all this again when we appraise the 
constructive elements of “Mother India,” it 
will be better for us in the meantime to learn 
what Gandhi and others think of the book. 

IfOTE. — ^Btrt it will do us no harm to recapitulate that the 
average age of motherhood in India is 1S.3 Tears. Mr. Alden Clark 
establishes this fact beyond any dispute in his essay appearing 
in the “Atlantic Monthly^’ of February, 1928. “Even in cases 
of child marriage, first motherhood comes at an age when it can 
generally be normal.” He further says, about the Census Ajj- 
pendix tHI, on which Miss Mayo relies so strongly, that **cohabi- 
tation begins with puberty.” The Punjab investigator also 
discovered that “in the majority of cases the first child is bora 
in the third year of effective marriage.” 

Therefore, the reader can safely infer that in “common prac- 
tice” the large majority of Hindu ^rls do not become mothciB 
during the age mentioned by Miss Mayo, 
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CHAPTER II 

T HAVE already intimated that some of 
the persons whom Miss Mayo quotes and 
whose names she prints have recently con- 
tradicted the statements attributed to them 
by her. Among them we count Miss Bose, 
who is at the helm of the Victoria College of 
Lahore, Gandhi and Tagore. 

Before we come to their contradictions 
certain gossip-mongers who have been whis- 
pering that the Christian missionaries in India 
are supporting the charges in “Mother India” 
should be disposed of. I am glad to say that 
many idle rumours have been set at rest by 
the following from the Western missionaries: 

Poona, October 17th, 1927 
A statement with regard to Miss 
Mayo’s “Mother India” signed by Rev. 
Dr. N. Macnicol and Mr. P. O. Philip, 
secretaries, and Miss A. B. Van Doren, 
Hon. Officer, has been issued to the press 
ia the name of the Executive of the Nat- 
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ionai Christian Council of India, Burma 
and Ceylon, the only dissentient member 
being Bishop J. W. Robinson, who does 
not find that he can assent to its terms. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan of India is the Chairman, 
and Dr. S. D. Datta, Vice Chairman of 
the Council, and the Executive Committee 
includes Rev. Chitambar, Bishop of Doma- 
kal, Rev. J. F. Edwards, Dr. C. R. Green- 
field, Bishop of Madras, Rev. J. Mac- 
kenzie, Rai Bahadur, A. C. Mukerjee, 
Messrs. K. T. Paul and B. L. Rallia and 
Rev. H. C. Velte. 

The prominence that has been given to 
Miss Mayo’s book, “Mother India,” in 
Great Britain and America and the deduc- 
tions which are being drawn from it, ren- 
der it, in our opinion and in the opinion of 
many of our friends, necessary for the 
National Christian Council to issue some 
statement about it. Miss Mayo denies that 
the book was Inspired by any third party, 
whether political or missionary. Never- 
theless, it has been stated that the book 
was promoted in the Interests of mission^ 
ary propaganda. If these suggestions were 
true, we desire to repudiate emphatically 
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any sucH missionary propaganda; but we 
wish to say publicly that so far as we have 
been able to discover, it is absolutely un- 
founded. 

It has never been denied eitoer by 
Indians or by foreign missionaries Aat 
grave social evils exist in India and it is a 
matter of common knowledge that strenu- 
ous and organized efiorts are being made 
by groups of Indian reformers to get rid 
of them. Yet we, representmg a body of 
men and women, who are In close touch 
with the people and are conversant with 
their everyday life, unhesitatingly assert 
that the picture of India which emerges 
’from Miss Mayors book is untrue to the 
facts and unjust to the people of India" 

— '-Associated Tfess 

[That proves conclusively that the National 
Christian Council do not stand behind 
“Mother India.” 

After the Council’s denunciation of the 
book I should like to give the opinions of two 
of the many individual Christians who do not 
si^iport Miss Mayo. 
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Mr, Cavert says in the Federal Council 
Bulletin; 

When the distinguished British Quaker, 
Lucy Gardner, returned from several 
weeks in America she wrote that a visit 
to a foreign land ought always to be re- 
garded as a sacrament — a reverent enter- 
ing into the inner life of a people and a 
self-identifications with them in their deep- 
est aspirations. 

We suggest to Miss Katherine Mayo 
that she ponder these wise words before 
she writes another book like “Mother 
In'dia.” 

We have read her much-discussed book 
with a sinking heart. And not so much be- 
cause of the appalling conditions in India, 
so vividly portrayed, as because of the 
painful failure of Miss Mayo to approach 
her subject In that spirit of sympathetic 
appreciation which alone gives one any 
moral right to criticize the evil in others. 
At the moment, in connection with this 
review, we are not so much troubled by 
the distressing picture of India as by an 
American’s own self-revelation of attitudes 
which gravely disqualify her from being 
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an interpreter of the life of another racial 
group than her own. 

After reading the four hundred and 
forty pages of Miss Mayo’s volume we 
cannot recall a single paragraph which 
records a pleasant or appreciative thing 
about the Indian people. She deliberately 
paints a black picture, excluding all rays of 
sunlight, making no effort to understand 
anything of the better side of Hindu life 
or thought. That seems to us a much more 
'damning comment about the author’s fit- 
ness for her task than about the country 
of India. 

Having ourselves spent less than a year 
In India we do not undertake to pass judg- 
ment upon the detailed accuracy of Miss 
Mayo’s observations. That most of the 
facts which she reports are substantially 
correct may Indeed be true. We do, how- 
ever, urge the need for caution In accept- 
mg her easy generalizations uncritically. 
Such thoroughly reliable joftrnals as the 
Review of the National Christian Council 
of India, the Indian Witness and the 
Indian Social Reformer^ we note, are tak- 
sharp exception to not. a few of her 
statements. Her glib remark,- to take a 
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single illustration, that “the InHian girl, in 
common practice, looks for motherhood 
nine months after reaching puberty, or any- 
where between the ages of fourteen and 
eight,’’ seems badly damaged by records 
of the maternity hospitals in Bombay and 
Madras. No one can doubt that most 
Indian girls marry too early, but, accord- 
ing to the statements of Miss Margaret 
Balfour, M.D., who has been collecting 
data for maternity and infant welfare 
work, several hundred cases of Hindu 
mothers delivered of their first babies in 
Bombay hospitals showed an average age of 
1 8-7 years. In Madras, in the years 1922— 
1924, with 2,312 cases, the average age 
was 19.4 years. 

What we chiefly object to, however, is 
not Inaccuracy or bluntness in relating the 
worst conditions in India. The conditions 
would, In large part, be readily admitted 
by the most thoughtful Indian leaders, 
especially those who have been touched by 
the Influence of Christ. Young India, for 
example, and The Indian Social Reformer 
— ^to mention but two editorial voices — 
have long been urging their own people to 
face grim evils in the Indian social struc- 
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ture- What we vigorously object to Is the 
wilful refusal (or perhaps it is a tempera- 
mental inability) to bring into the picture 
many other things without which no one 
can hope to make a true appraisal. Even if 
all her statements about India be facts, it 
IS certain that they Ho not constitute tHe 
truth about India. 

Even if Miss Mayo has given us a state- 
ment wholly correct, by no stretch of the 
imagination can it be called “Mother 
India.*^ There are realities there which 
Miss Mayo’s racial myopia makes it im- 
possible for her to see. No one who has 
really known, through personal acquaint- 
ance or through their printed word, 
Indians like Gandhi, Tagore, Professor 
Bose, S- K. Datta, K. T. Paul or K. 
Natarajan, could ever write so hopelessly 
one-sided and unbalanced a book as Miss 
Mayo has given us. 

We should like to suggest to Miss Mayo 
that she write one more book, this time 
about America. We outline for her the 
following chapter headings: 

‘TTie Only Land "V^ere Lynchings 

Occor” 
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The Land of Marital Scandal— One 
Divorce to Every Seven Marriages 

"The Land of the Crime Wave — 
Armored Motors Necessary to Transport 
Payrolls" 

"The Land of Industrial Strife — ^In- 
cessant Strikes and Lockouts” 

"Child Laborers— A Million and a 
Half No Older Than Thirteen — ^in the 
Richest Land in the World’ 

All the facts in this new hook might be 
impeccably correct, but would it be a pic- 
ture of America?. 

We earnestly hope that whatever else 
may be thought of Miss Mayo’s book— 
whether In India or in the United States — 
it will not for a moment be interpreted as 
reflecting the attitude of Christian mis- 
sions. If we understand at all the mis- 
sionaries in India (and it has been our 
good fortune to know several scores) me 
spirit of this book is the antithesis of theirs. 
Compare, for example, D. J. Fleming’s 
"Building with India” or Stanley Jones 
“Christ on the Indian Road” with “Mother 
India.” They know all the evils of India 
even more fuUy than Miss Mayo, but they 
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see what she fails to see — noble aspirations 
with which to sympathize and great quali- 
ties of soul to be admired and enlarged. 
Most of all, they do what the negative 
critic always fails to do — they associated 
themselves, In a spirit of sacrificial service, 
with all the best strivings and the best 
aspirations of the Indian people, confident 
that they and we together may build a 
better India, a better America, a better 
world. 

To the preceding should be added the fol- 
lowing letter from E. Stanley Jones, who, I 
am told, wrote that charming book “Christ 
on the Indian Road” : 

Bareilly, India. 

November 28, 1927* 

Miss Marie Butts, 

Geneva. 

Dear Miss Butts, 

Thank you for your letter 6{ the iitH 
of October regarding Miss Mayo’s book. 
I oitirely agree with you in regard to the 
damaging character of this book. A group 
of Americans residing in India including 
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myself are just now sending out a signed 
statement protesting against the booL I 
hope this would be sufEcient. 

I w^ili be in America In May and hope 
there to do what I can to counterbalance 
the effect of this exaggerated statement of 
the evils of Indian life. 

I am glad for your concern regarding 
this deep injustice to India. 

With greetings and best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 

E. Stanley Jones. 

As regards statements of facts themselves 
and not ‘‘the author’s generalisations’’ the 
“Leader” quotes Dr. Jones’ opinion that 
they, the strict facts, can not be easily dis- 
proved. While conceding that he says, “I feel 
the book to be very unfair to say the least. 

. . . There is another India . . . But the 
India that I know Is not there. And that India 
I love and respect and honour.” 

Since we cannot cross-examine those Indians 
and others who remain anonymous in the 
book we should turn now to the three Indians 
already mentioned, of whom we can ask ques- 
tions. Let. us' see if they agree with our 
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authoress. It is better that we should learn 
from them whether the statements attributed 
to them are well-founded. First of all comes 
the poet Tagore. Miss Mayo apparently did 
not interview him. But she tore out of con- 
text a passage from an essay of his and used 
it to prove that Tagore, too, believed in child- 
marriage. Now the truth of the matter is 
that the poet never champions child-marriage. 
He is speaking of early marriage. And any- 
one who has the remotest knowledge of 
Tagore’s activities as a passionate social re- 
former and of his co-educational University 
can say that Miss Mayo is wrong. To asso- 
ciate Tagore with child-marriage is as fan- 
tastic as saying that Miss Jane Addams 
believes in Negro lynching. 

I think^lt is easy to verify beliefs attrib- 
uted to specific individuals. Anytime we 
feel that Miss Mayo has made a mistake we 
can ask the person named. If the reader 
would read “Forward” of Oct. 29th, “The 
Modem Review” of September and October 
last, and “The Indian Witness” he will find a 
long and detailed denial by Miss Bose of 
Lahore, of the opinions ascribed to her by 
our authoress. Of course it must be borne in 
mind that when a person Is Interviewing so 
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many people one is boun3 to make errors. 
My belief is that those errors are not confined 
to the reported utterances of some of the 
persons named, but they also spread through 
the statements of many an anonymity. Even 
Gandhi, that soul of humility and forbear- 
ance, feels that witnesses who accuse India 
and do not offer themselves for cross- 
examination are difficult to believe. They, I 
feel strongly, embarrass their own testimony 
more than they know. Nothing is easier for 
them than to attack a whole continent from 
behind the veil of their anonymity. Here in- 
stead of speaking for Gandhi I shall let him 
speak in person. 

On the lips of the good, vice becomes 
virtue, 

And even virtue appears as vice in the 
mouth of the evil minded: this need not 
surprise us. 

For, do not the mighty clouds drink the 
salt waters of the ocean and return it as 
sweet refreshing rain, 

And does not the cobra, drinking sweet 
milk, belch it forth as the deadliest 
goison? 

The book, is devcrly and powerfully 
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written. The carefully chosen quotations 
give it the appearance of a truthful book. 
But the impression it leaves on my mind is, 
that it is Ae report of a drain inspector 
sent out with the one purpose of openmg 
and examining the drains of the country 
to be reported upon, or to give a graphic 
description of the stench exuded by the 
opened drains. If Miss Mayo had con- 
fessed that she had gone to India merely 
to open out and examine the drains of 
India, there would perhaps be little to com- 
plain about her compilation. But she says 
in effect with a certain amount of triumph, 
“The drains are India.” True, In the con- 
cluding chapter there is a caution. But her 
caution is cleverly made to enforce her 
sweeping condemnation. I feel that no one 
who has any knowledge of India can pos- 
sibly accept her terrible accusations against 
the thought and the life of the people of 
this unhappy country. 

The authoress says she was dissatisfied 
with the literature she read about India, 
and so she came to India “to see what a 
volunteer unsubsidized, uncommitted and 
tmattached, could observe of common 
things in daily human life.” 
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After having read the book with great 
attention, I regret to say that I find it diffi- 
cult to accept this claim. Unsubsidized she 
may be. Uncommitted and unattached she 
certainly fails to show herself in any page. 
We in India are accustomed to interested 
publications patronized, — “patronized” is 
accepted as an elegant synonym for “sub-^ 
sidized,” — ^by the Government. We have 
become used to understanding from pre- 
British days, that the art (perfected by the 
British) of government includes the har- 
nessing of the secret services of men 
learned, and reported to be honest and 
honourable for shadowing suspects and for 
writing up the virtues of the Government 
of the day as if the certificate had come 
from disinterested quarters. I hope that 
Miss Mayo will not take offence if she 
comes under the shadow of such suspicion. 
It may be some consolation to her to know 
that even some of the best English friends 
of India have been so suspected. 

But ruling out of consideration the sus- 
picion, it remains to be seen why she has 
written this untruthful book. It is doubly 
untruthful. It is untruthful in that she con- 
demns a whole nation or in her words *‘the 
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peoples of India” (she will not have us as 
one nation) practically without any reser- 
vation as to their sanitation, morals, re- 
ligion, etc. It is also untruthful because she 
claims for the British Government merits 
which cannot be sustained and which many 
an honest British officer would blush to 
see the Government credited with. 

If she is not subsidized, Miss Mayo is 
an avowed Indophobe and Anglophil re- 
fusing to see anything good about Indians 
and anything bad about the British and 
their rule. 

She does not give one an elevated idea 
of Western standard of judgment. Though 
she represents a class of sensational writers 
in the West, it is a class that, I flatter my- 
self with the belief, is on the wane. There 
is a growing body of Americans who hate 
anything sensational, smart or crooked. 
But the pity of it is that there are still 
thousands in the West who delight in 
“shilling shockers.” Nor are all the 
authoress’s quotations or isolated facts 
truthfully stated. I propose to pick up 
those I have personal knowledge of. The 
book bristles with quotations torn from 
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their contexts and with extracts which have 
been authoritatively challenged. 

The authoress has violated all sense 
of propriety by associating the Poet’s 
(Tagore) name with child-marriage. The 
Poet has indeed referred to early marriage 
as not an undesirable institution. But there 
is a world of difference between child- 
marriage and early marriage. If she had 
taken the trouble of making the acquaint- 
ance of the free and freedom-loving girls 
and women of Shantiniketan, she would 
have known the Poet’s meaning of early 
marriage. (See appendix.) 

She has done me the honour of quoting 
me frequendy in support of her argu- 
ment. Any person who collects extracts 
from a reformer’s diary, tears diem from 
their context and proceeds to condemn, on 
the strength of these, the people in whose 
midst the reformer has worked, would get 
no hearing from sane and unbiased readers 
or hearers. But in her hurry to see every- 
thing Indian in a bad light, she has not only 
taken liberty with my writings, but she has 
not thought It necessary even to verify 
through me certain things ascribed by her 
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or others to me. In fact she has combined 
in her own person what we understand in 
India the judicial and the executive officer. 
She is both the prosecutor and the judge. 
She has described the visit to me, and in- 
formed her readers that there are always 
with me two “secretaries” who write down 
every word I say. I know that this is not a 
wilful perversion of facts. Nevertheless the 
statement is not true. I beg to inform her, 
that I have no one near me who has been 
appointed or who is expected to write down 
every word that I say. I have by me a co- 
worker called Mahadev Desai who is 
striving to out-Boswell Boswell and does, 
whenever he is near me, take down what- 
ever he considers to be wisdom dropping 
from my lips. I can’t repel his advances, 
even if I would, for the relationship be- 
tween us is, like the Hindu marriage, in- 
dissoluble. But the real crime committed 
gainst me is described by her pages .387— 
B8. She ascribes to the poet “a fervent 
declaration that Ayurvedic science sur- 
passes anytHng that the West can offer.’* 
(She has this time no quotation to back her 
statement.) Then she quotes my opinion 
that hospitals are institutions for propagat- 
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ing sm, and then distorts out of all recog- 
nition a sacred incident, honourable to the 
British surgeons and I hope, to myself. I 
must ask the reader to excuse me for giv- 
ing the full quotation from the book : 

“As he happened to be in the prison 
at the time, a British surgeon of the 
Indian Medical Service came straight- 
way to see him. ‘Mr. Gandhi,^ said the 
surgeon, as the incident was then re- 
ported, ‘I am sorry to tell you that you 
have appendicitis. If you were my 
patient I should operate at once. But 
you will probably prefer to call in your 
Ayurvedic physician.’ 

“Mr. Gandhi proved otherwise 
minded. 

“ ‘I should prefer not to operate/ pur- 
sued the surgeon, ‘because in case the 
outcome should be unfortunate, all your 
friends wiU lay It as a charge of mali- 
cious Intent against us whose duty is to 
care for you.’ 

“ ‘If you will only consent to operate,’ 
pleaded Mr. Gandhi, ‘I will call in my 
friends now, and explain to them that 
you do so at my reqiEest/ 
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“So Mr. Gandhi wilfully went to an 
‘institution for propagating sin,’ was 
operated upon by one of the ‘worst of 
all,’ an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service and was attentively nursed 
“through convalescence by an English 
Sister whom he is understood to have 
thought after all rather a ‘useful sort 
of person.’ ” 

This is a travesty of truth. I shall con- 
fine myself to correcting only what is 
libellous and not the other inaccuracies. 
There was no question here of calling in 
any Ayurvedic physician. Col. Maddock 
who performed the operation had the 
right, if he had so chosen, to perform the 
operation without a reference to me, and 
even in spite of me. But he and Surgeon- 
General Hooton showed a delicate con- 
sideration to me, and asked me whether I 
would wait for my own doctors who were 
known to them and who were also trained 
in the Western medical and surgical 
sdence. I would not be behind-hand in re- 
turning their courtesy and consideration, 
and I immediately told them that they 
could perform the operation without wait- 
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ing for my doctors to whom they had tele- 
graphed, and that I would gladly give 
them a note for their protection in the 
event of the operation miscarrying. I en- 
deavoured to show that I had no distrust 
either in their ability or their good faith. 
It was to me a happy opportunity of 
demonstrating my personal good-wIU. 

So far as my opinion about hospitals 
and the like is concerned, it stands, in spite 
of my having subjected myself and my 
wards to treatment more than once by 
physicians and surgeons, Indian and Euro- 
pean, trained in the Western school of 
medicine. Similarly I use motor cars and 
railways, whilst holding to my condemna- 
tion of them as strongly as ever. I hold 
the body itself to be an evil and an impedi- 
ment in my progress. But I see no incon- 
sistency in my making use of it while it 
lasts, and trying in the best manner I know 
to use it for its own destruction. This Is a 
sample of distortion of which I have a 
personal knowledge. 

But the book is brimful of descriptions 
of incidents of which an average Indian, 
at any rate, has no knowledge. Thus she 
describes an ovation said to have been 
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givea to the Prince of Wales, of which 
Indian India has no knowledge, but which 
could not possibly escape it if it had hap- 
pened. A crowd is reported to have fought 
its way to the Prince’s car somewhere in 
Bombay. “The police,” says Miss Mayo, 
“tried vainly to form a hedge around the 
car moving at a crawl unprotected now 
through a solid mass of shouting humanity 
which won through to the railway station 
at last.” Then at the railway station, while 
there were three minutes for the train to 
steam out, the Prince is reported by Miss 
Mayo to have ordered the barriers to be 
dropped and the “mobs” to be let in. The 
authoress then proceeds, “Like the sweep 
of a river in floods, the interminable multi- 
tude rolled in, and shouted and laughed 
and wept, and when the train started, ran 
alongside the Royal carriage till they could 
run no more.” All this is supposed to have 
happened in 1921 on the evening of Nov. 
22nd, whilst the dying embers of the riots 
were still hot. There is much of this kind 
of stuff in this romantic chapter, which is 
headed “Behold a light.” 

The nineteenth chapter is a collection of 
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authorities In praise of the achievements 
of the Britich Government, almost every 
one of which has been repeatedly chal- 
lenged both by English and Indian writers 
of unimpeachable integrity. The seven- 
teenth chapter is written to show that we 
are a ‘Vorld-menace,” If as a result of 
Miss Mayo’s effort the League of Nations 
is moved to declare India a segregated 
country unfit for exploitation, I have no 
doubt both the West and the East would 
be the gainers. We may then have our 
internecine wars. Hindus may be eaten up, 
as she threatens, by the hordes from the 
North-West and Central Asia, — ^that were 
a position infinitely superior to one of ever- 
growing emasculation. Even as electrocu- 
tion is a humaner method of killing than 
the torturous method of roasting alive, so 
would a sudden overwhelming swoop from 
Central Asia upon the unresisting, in- 
sanitary, superstitious and sexuality-ridden 
Hindus, as Miss Mayo describes us to be, 
be a humane deliverance from the living 
and ignominious death which we are going 
through at the present moment. Unfor- 
tunately, however, such is not Miss Mayo’s 
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goal. Her case Is to perpetuate white 
domination in India on the plea of India’s 
unfitness to rule herself. 

The picturesque statements that this 
clever authoress puts into the mouths of 
the various characters read like so many 
pages from a sensational novel in which 
no regard has to be paid to truth. Many 
of her statements seem to me to be utterly 
unworthy of belief and do not put the men 
and women to whom they are ascribed in 
a favourable light Take for instance this 
statement put in the mouth of a prince : 

“ ‘Our treaties are with the Crown of 
England,’ one of them said to me, with 
incisive calm. ‘The princes of India 
made no treaty with a Government that 
included Bengali babus. We shall never 
deal with this new lot of Jacks-in-oflSce. 
While Britain stays, Britain will send us 
English gentlemen to speak for the King 
Emperor, and all will be as it should be 
between friends. If Britain leaves, we, 
the princes will know how to straighten 
out India, even as princes should.’ ” 
Page 316. 
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However fallen Indian princes may be, 
I should want unimpeachable evidence 
before I could believe that there can be in 
India a prince so degraded as to make such 
a statement. Needless to say the authoress 
does not give the name of the prince. 

A still more scandalous statement occurs 
on page 314 and reads as follows: 

“ ‘His Highness does not believe/ 
said the Dewan, ‘that Britain is going 
to leave India. But stiU, under this new 
regime in England, they may be so ill- 
advised. So His Highness is getting 
his troops in shape, accumulating muni- 
tions and coining silver. And if the Eng- 
lish do go, three months afterward, not 
a rupee or a virgin will be left in all 
Bengal’ ” 

The reader is kept In darkness as to the 
name of His Highness or of the en- 
lightened Dewan. [According to the capi- 
tal ( Calcutta ) this unfounded bit of gossip 
is over forty years old. D.G.M.] 

There are many statements which Miss 
Mayo puts Into the mouths of English- 
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men and Englishwomen living In India. All 
I can say with reference to these state- 
ments is that if some of them were really 
made by the authors, they are unworthy 
of the trust reposed In them and they have 
done an injustice to their wards or patients 
as well as to the race to which they belong. 
I should be sorry indeed to think that there 
are many Englishmen and Englishwomen 
who say one thing to their Indian friends 
and another to their Western confidants. 
Those Englishmen and Englishwomen who 
may chance to read the sweepings gathered 
together by Miss Mayo with her muck- 
rake will recognise the statements I have 
in mind. In seeking to see an India de- 
graded Miss Mayo has unconsciously de- 
graded the characters whom she has used 
as her instruments for proving her facts 
which she boasts cannot be ‘disproved or 
shaken.’ I hope I have given sufficient 
frima facie proof in this article to show 
that many of her facts stand disproved 
even In isolation. Put together they give a 
wholly false picture. 

But why am I writing this article? Not 
Tor the Indian readers but for the many 
American and English readers who read 
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Young India from week to week with sym- 
pathy and attention. I warn them against 
believing this book. 1 do not remember 
having given the message Miss Mayo im- 
putes to me.- The only one present who 
took any notes at all has no recollection of 
the message imputed to me. But I do know 
what message I give every American who 
comes to see me: “Do not believe news- 
papers and the catchy literature you get in 
America. But if you want to Imow any- 
thing about India, go to India as students, 
study India for yourself. If you cannot go, 
make a study of all that is written about 
India for her and against her and then 
form your own conclusions. The ordinary 
literature you get is either exaggerated 
vilification of India or exaggerated praise.” 
I warn Americans and Englishmen against 
copying Miss Mayo. She came not with an 
open mind as she claims, but with her pre- 
conceived notions and prejudices which she 
betrays on every page, not excluding even 
the Introductory chapter in which she re- 
cites the claim. She came to India not to 
see things with her own eyes, but to gather 
material three fourths of which she could 
as well have, gathered in America. 
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That a book like Miss Mayo’s can com- 
mand a large circulation furnishes a sad 
commentary on Western literature and 
culture. 

I am writing this article also in the hope, 
be it ever so distant, that Miss Mayo her- 
self may relent and repent of having done, 
I hope unconsciously, atrocious injustice to 
an ancient people and equally atrocious in- 
justice to the Americans by having ex- 
ploited her undoubted ability to prejudice 
without warrant their minds against India. 
The irony of it all is that she has inscribed 
this book “To the peoples of India.” She 
has certainly not written it as a reformer, 
and out of love. If I am mistaken in my 
estimate let her come back to India. Let 
her subject herself to cross-examination, 
and if her statements escape unhurt 
Arough the fire of cross-examination, let 
her live in our midst and reform our lives. 
So much for Miss Mayo and her readers. 

I must now come to the other side of 
the picture. Whilst I consider the book 
to be unfit to be placed before Americans 
and Englishmen (for it can do no good to 
them) it is a book that every Indian can 
read with some degree of profit. We may 
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repudiate the charge as It has been framed 
by her, but we may not repudiate the sub- 
stance underlying the many allegations she 
has made. It is a good thing to see our- 
selves as others see us. We need not even 
examine the motive with which the book 
is written. A cautious reformer may make 
some use of it. 

There are statements In it which demand 
investigation. For Instance she says that 
the Vaishnava mark has an obscene mean- 
ing. I am a born Valshnavite. I have per- 
fect recollection of my visits to Vaishnava 
temples. Mine were orthodox people. I 
used to have the mark myself as a child, 
but neither I nor anyone else In our family 
ever knew that this harmless and rather 
elegant-looking mark had any obscene sig- 
nificance at all. I asked a party of Vaishna- 
vites in Madras where this article is being 
written. They knew nothing about the 
alleged obscene significance. I do not there- 
fore suggest that it never had such signifi- 
cance. But I do suggest that millions are 
unaware of the obscenity alleged to be 
behind it. It has remained for our Western 
■nsitors to acquaint us with the obscenity 
of many practices which we have hitherto 
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innocendy Indulged in. It was in a mission- 
ary book diat I first learnt that Shivalingam 
had any obscene significance at all, and 
even now when I see a Shivalingam neither 
the shape nor the association in which I 
see it suggests any obscenity. It was again 
in a missionary book that I learnt that the 
temples in Orissa were 'disfigured with 
obscene statues. When I went to Puri it 
was not without an effort that I was able 
to see those things. But I do know that the 
thousands who flock to the temple know 
nothing about the obscenity surrounding 
these figures. The people are unprepared 
and the figures do not obtrude themselves 
upon your gaze. 

[“Young India,” Sept. 15, 1927.] 

Nowhere in Mother India Hoes its author 
^ve any facsimile of letters of approval from 
Gandhi. From the above quotations it seems 
clear that Gandhi never spoke the words that 
Miss Mayo puts into his mouth. If she has 
any letters from Gandhi she ought to print 
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CHAPTER THREE 

A nyone who has read the book more 
than once will be convinced that what 
hurt Miss Mayo’s feelings most In India was 
the suffering of (i) women, (2) children, 
and (3) animals. That she was genuinely 
stirred by whatever suffering she witnessed is 
beyond question. And I believe that if her 
entire book could be reduced to what she saw 
and not what she was told, it would make a 
telling story of dirt, disease and death among 
women, men and children and those brothers 
of man — ^the dumb beasts. I personally think 
that meat-eating and ill-treatment of the ani- 
mals are not the least of the sins for which 
Heaven wIU judge mankind. The sooner meat 
for diet and cruelty to animals are abolished 
the better the earth will be as a habitable 
place. The Hindus should give up every form 
of pain that they inflict on animals. Ajid the 
non-Hindu ought to take to pure vege- 
tarianism.^ 

I am afraid I have let my sympathy for 

^ About good treatment of Indian animals, see Alden 
Clark’s paper. Feb, “Atlantic Monthly,” 192S. 
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the brute carry me far afield. But that proves 
only too well that I agree with Miss Mayo 
about the poor suffering animals, as I share 
her sympathy for those Hindus whose numer- 
ous problems are unforgetable. 

But what I do disagree with is her method 
of writing. She does not seem to realize that 
her book, to be effective, should appeal to the 
two races — the Hindu and the Anglo-Saxon. 
Though the latter is more or less convinced 
by “Mother India,” yet the former remains 
utterly offended by the book. I am afraid that 
he is right if its many offensive generaliza- 
tions keep him from reading it, and since it 
is of paramount importance that he should 
learn about his own woe as well as that of 
his beasts of burden, I sincerely request our 
authoress to sacrifice all the offensive and 
unreliable sweeping statements from her 
work and reduce it within such desirable 
limit as the strict facts of her observation 
would permit. If she does so then she will 
be read all over India, which will help the 
numerous Hindu social reformers in their 
arduous task of altering their society to 
square with the teachings of their scriptures, 
'liiat India sees the need of social alterations 
is evident not only from the. reformers’ pas- 
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sionate utterances on that subject quoted 
by Miss Mayo, but also by what they have 
done in the past and what they are doing now. 
Her citations from Gandhi and others prove 
that because they desire to reform their 
society the Hindus have been attacking their 
own orthodoxy mercilessly. The force of their 
phrasing, the enthusiasm with which they are 
working and the results that they have al- 
ready achieved are conclusive proof that old 
India is marching on a new road. Here Miss 
Mayo can yet do us some service. I believe 
she has that wish in mind. Though the man- 
ner in which she has written “Mother India’’ 
clouds that wish, yet one can believe that she 
really desires to serve those who suffer most 
in this world — the women and the children. 
This help she can render more effectively if 
she will only write so that she does not offend 
the Indians. If we eliminate from her book 
aD the chapters that contain hasty generali- 
zations, we shall compress “Mother India 
down to that irreducible minimum of per- 
sonal experience, which no one will be able to 
gainsay. In fine the new edition of her book 
will be invincible if it deals with cruelty 
against animals and meat-eating, girls in 
child-bed, babies dying in large numbers, in- 
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numerable widows still remaining unmarried, 
and the caste-ridden pariahs. Of course, there 
is nothing original in citing those facts. No 
traveller seeing India in one winter can do 
more. A few glimpses of the obvious are all 
that any tourist can get in a few months. A 
few well established facts written in her com- 
pelling style will pierce into those recesses of 
the Hindu sensibility whence they cannot be 
dislodged. The kindness of heart that 
“Mother India” betrays in some paragraphs 
is genuine and strong, and it ought to be 
made serviceable to the suffering souls of 
men and beasts. I can already see with my 
mind’s eye what such an edition of her book 
will do for her in India. It will make friends 
for her. She will be received with open arms 
into all the organizations for social reform. 
She will be acclaimed by the Arya Samaja, 
Brahmo Samaj, Seva Sadan, Rama Krishna 
Mission, Parthana Samaj, the All India 
Hindu Mahasava, and numerous other 
groigjs of social reformers. 

The only thing that may stand in the way 
of my su^estion being put into effect is that 
Miss Mayo may refuse to eliminate the 
absurdities in her book which to my mind are 
namerous. They only help to swell the bulk 
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of her book. Were it not a work of such 
wide range charged with errors, it might 
have been invulnerable. A smaller book could 
not have made as many mistakes as this one 
does. How can anyone travelling through a 
country without any great knowledge of its 
classical language and modern dialects write 
without mistakes on so many subjects as 
Education, History, Government, Politics, 
Sociology, and the Prince of Wales? It is 
humanly impossible. To such an impossible 
task if we add the central thesis of “Mother 
India” that sex is at the bottom of India’s 
trouble, we can at once foresee the book’s 
many blemishes. The stupendousness of the 
task is obvious. 

After granting her assumption that she is 
tmprejudiced and fair-minded we have still 
to find out whether we agree that the purpose 
for which she wrote the book as it stands 
is accomplished. That purpose, I take it, was 
two-fold : namely, ( i ) to maintain her thesis 
and ( 2) to urge a speedy amelioration of the 
condition of the Indian people. In order to 
test the soundness of her thesis about the 
sex-life of the Hindu we must seek the c^in- 
ions of sex-experts and other specialists for 
more light on the subject. If they agree that 
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the same trouble that underlies the unrest 
of the Modem West is eating up India^ 
Indians need but rejoice. For that makes us 
as modern as the rest of the world. Nowa- 
days a single touch of sex makes the whole 
world kin. 

The study of sexuality in India is in its 
infancy. Nothing reliable, appertaining to the 
whole country, has as yet been published. 
Since we cannot have the opinion of any ex- 
perts may we not be allowed to suspend judg- 
ment? I believe Miss Mayo’s data do not 
warrant a sound inference. I, for one, am not 
yet convinced. 

Assuming that the Anglo-American public 
is totally satisfied and agrees with Miss Mayo 
that India must clean her house, we have still 
to con\fince the public most concerned in this 
— ^the Hindus. The failure of her book lies 
in its having misrepresented the sons and 
daughters of Hindusthan. Not only men but 
also women have denounced it as untrue to 
the facts. For that reason I invite Miss Mayo 
to bring out a very short and new edition of 
the book packed with strict facts and ready 
clinical notes. In short, I am willing to offer 
myself to assist her to re-write the book. If 
it is done it will win all the Indian social re- 
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formers over to her side. Without further 
delay I set forth to outline the new edition. 

We shall begin by giving credit to the 
Indians both Hindu and Moslem for the 
virtues that they possess. We shall praise 
them for their loyalty to Great Britain dur- 
ing the last war. We shall go even so far as 
to praise Gandhi for suspending the practice 
of his personal philosophy of non-violence 
during the period of the great conflict. We 
shall make mention of his contribution along 
with that of the princes and the common peo- 
ple to the morale and the physical efSciency of 
the Indian army. They did superb work 
wherever they were sent. 

Having blessed the Indians for not stab- 
bmg England in the back at a very critical 
hour we shaE give them credit for the virtue 
that they possess most next to loyalty; 
namely, gratitude. We shaU show from the 
writings of Lord Roberts, Younghusband, 
and Lord Ronaldshay, and the diaries of 
many officials and numerous letters written 
by Englishmen and women, what a promi- 
nent part the sense of gratitude plays in the 
life of an Indian. 

After that we shaU praise him for his sense 
of duty, which- he maintains in the most try- 
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ing circumstances. Anyone who has rea 3 
“Gunga Din,” and “Kim” can testify how 
dutiful an Indian can be. Untold Hindus con- 
sider “duty heavier than a mountain and life 
lighter than a feather.” And, of course, as 
a corollary to those virtues Indians must 
possess some truthfulness, humility, and 
generosity. 

Having disposed of their virtues we shall 
give them due credit for their art and litera- 
ture. As for their philosophy and mysticism 
we shall become “trumpet-tongued” in praise 
of both. We shall not hesitate to say with the 
western philosopher, “The Upanishads have 
been the solace of my life, let them be the 
solace of my death.” I think our apprecia- 
tion of his excellence has made the Hindu 
very receptive by now. Having won our way 
into his heart we can safely broach to him 
the question of (i) his excessive other- 
worlcUiness which is the source of all of his 
troubles, such as, ("2) caste, (3) child- 
■w^dows, (4) high rate of infant mortality, 
and {5) the seclusion of women known as 
Purdah. 

It is not easy to find out the cause of our 
preference for other worldliness, and the Via 
Mystica. Instead of getting lost in the un- 
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fathomable abyss of research into the origin 
of the Hindus’ devotion to mysticism we 
shall inform him that though God likes man 
to choose the better part, the way of Mary, 
it will be better for the Hindu race to take 
up the way of Martha for a while. If the 
Indians want to be respected by the self- 
governing nations of the world they should 
give up the Via Mystica and set their feet 
firmly on the path of Modern Science. I think, 
this idea presented with extreme graciousness 
and abundant humor, without invectives, will 
not fail to convince all India. Once the 
Hindus see eye to eye with Miss Mayo it 
will be easy for her to pursuade them and 
the British government to pass a law mak- 
ing excessive concentration on religion on the 
part of any individual a real crime. Here the 
reader may grow skeptical of the complete 
success of such a measure, nay, he may go 
further, and tell us of the strange set-backs 
that the Eighteenth Amendment has received 
here and there in the United States. But God- 
intoxication in Hindusthan like alcoholic in- 
toxication can not be dealt with mercifully. 
I am speaking from a knowledge of my own 
people. If they are to abandon listening to 
the Son of God, Tike Mary, they will have to 
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be dealt with similarly. And if we are backed 
by sufficient number of important Hindus we 
should, at any event, do our least as did the 
followers of Volstead in America. 

The next thing that India should be told 
is that the relation of man and woman should 
be based on hygiene and eugenics ; physiology 
should displace metaphysics. We shall appeal 
to the men in the name of the love and re- 
spect that they invariably feel for their 
women. Since the space at our disposal will 
not permit us to quote passages from the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad and other docu- 
ments of the remote past that testify to the 
reverence and tenderness that Hindus have 
felt for their wives and mothers, we shall 
quote English witnesses of the past hundred 
years. Let us just cite two witnesses who will 
serve our purpose admirably. 

In 1813 at the time of the renewal of the 
Charter of the East India Company Sir 
TEomas Munroe ^ was asked if Hindu wives 
were not the slaves of their husbands, Mim- 
roe replied “They have as much influence in 
dteir families, as I imagine, the women have 
» Bhs cotmtry! ... If ... a treatment of 

* Mtmroc, a Aen very important official o£ 

East India Company’s goremment 
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the female sex full of confidence, respect and 
delicacy, be among the civilized people, then 
the Hindus are not inferior to the nations of 
Europe; and if civilization is to become an 
article of trade between the two countries, 
I am convinced that this country (England) 
will gain by the imported cargo.” 

About a hundred years later Flora Annie 
Steele ^ w'ho lived many years in India writes : 
“To a Hindu man or woman marriage is a 
solemn religious duty. It is an absolutely in- 
violable sacrament, and divorce is unknown, 
the underlying theory being that before God 
the male and the female form together the 
perfect human being. Therefore, neither can 
worship apart from the other. Before such 
a belief as this, it is idle to talk about the 
woman’s position being degraded. . . . Once 
married, a Hindu almost invariably becomes 
a perfect prey to his women folk, at any rate 
for some years. It is astonishing to what 
lengths the woman’s influence may go.”' 
(“India,” page 67.) 

After the Hindu men have received credit 
for being tender and respectful to their 
women, Miss Mayo could demand of them 

i Flora Annie Steele is tbc antbor of ‘Prince of 0rcain- 
crs” and many otber books on India* 
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two most fundamental reforms. She could 
say: If you really are so kind and noble, then 
give absolute equality to all of your sisters, 
mothers and wives. Make seclusion of 
women a crime, punishable by law. Allow 
women to choose their husbands. Nay, more 
than that, from now on make divorce as free 
and easy as in America and France. That re- 
form, I hope, will put the relation of the 
sexes on a scientific basis throughout India. 

Once those points are settled we shall find 
the question of the high death-rate of infants 
an easy one to tackle. All the Indians will 
join us in our crusade against It. Still, if there 
be some recalcitrant fellows, we should 
depict for them those few details and vivid 
personal experiences which Miss Mayo could 
take to court and swear are all true. 

They are, as we all know, about the 
agonies of yoimg mothers under the care of 
mid-wives. Our authoress and the European 
doctors are deeply distressed by what they 
have witnessed. Naturally It makes them in- 
dignant. Before rewriting her book. Miss 
Mayo must call upon thousands of, Indian 
doctors. She could say to them: “Now we 
appeal to you who are working to alleviate 
the sufferings of your people !” After all, the 
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majority of the medical men In India are 
Indians. W e should go to the medical schools 
and colleges that are run at the taxpayer’s 
expense, not to mention those institutions en- 
dowed by the Indian people. With our 
sympathy, we should sweep all India before 
us. We should not hesitate to note that the 
record of harm done by the mid-wives is 
rapidly diminishing, because the Indian doc- 
tors are growing in niunbers. In India today 
the ablest doctors along with the ablest scien- 
tists and the best lawyers, are Indians. We 
should appeal to such Hindu doctors as 
Bidhan Roy and Nilratan Sirkar of Bengal, 
Dr. Subarao of Madras who is doing very 
advanced research work in Harvard, and last 
of all, to the important physicians from the 
other provinces of India. That would make 
us invincible ; then it would be easy for us to 
break the mid-wives’ hold on India. Of course 
we all know India is not the only country suf- 
fering from the ministrations of mid-wives. 

Compare that appeal with what we have 
in “Mother India’’ at the present moment. 
In it in vain we search for the names of the 
talented Indian medical men and the progress 
that they have made in many directions to- 
ward ameliorating the sufferings of women 
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and children, I am equally disappointed to 
find no reference to Indian “science insti- 
tutes,” their own endowments, run by their 
own scientists, some of whom are world 
famous. 

Not only to our kind doctors but to 
Indians that are studying other branches of 
modern science we shall give the credit that 
they deserve. After all every world-famous 
man of science in India, is an Indian: For 
example, Rahman, Sah, P. C. Ray, Bose, 
Rasik Dutt, Ramanujan,^ and Ghosh. And 
the scientists that they are training will do 
credit to the fair name of India in the near 
future. 

Then we should do our utmost for the 
Hindu widows. For a while we must go very 
carefully. We must take special care to show 
how much has been already accomplished 
in that sphere. We must also reiterate 
what men and women under RishI De- 
faendra Tagore, Vidyasagar, Shraddhananda, 
Gandhi, Rananday and others have done 
against such deadening and time-worn cus- 
toms and traditions as caste, suttee, and 
child-widowhood. We must also say that 

^Ramantijan has been considered as remarkable as 
Eniex or Jacobi, 
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owing to their efforts, India has made the 
advance that she has, and she should not 
rest on her oars* Then we should chide the 
Hindus for their slowness. We should satirise 
them for marrying girls below fourteen. We 
should be as merciless as an executioner, yet 
as tender as a mother 

Before going any further Miss Mayo must 
seize the present opportunity and correct a 
great blemish in ‘‘Mother India” — its lack 
of perspective. For instance, nowhere in her 
book has she given a scientific statement of 
the processes of Indian history that explain 
the origin of the Caste System, and the 
genesis of the practice of Suttee (burning 
of the widows). 

The reader should be permitted to know 
events that caused the existence of Suttee, 
of seclusion of women, of early marriage, 
and of enforced widowhood. I wish I could 
set forth here in great detail how, owing to a 
terrible exigency of history, widow-burning 
became a custom, and how later on the 
Hindu reformers led by Ram Mohun Roy 
abolished it. Since that will take too much 
time I am compelled to refer the reader to 
Dutt’s “Indian History,” Waley’s “Pageant 
of India,” p^ge- 178, and my “Caste and Out- 
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cast/’ where he will find the proper his- 
torical treatment of the origin and end of 
Suttee. 

Having presented the causes of many of 
the Indian social customs and traditions with 
adequate and unbiased history Miss Mayo 
must not hesitate to praise the chief Indian 
reformer, Ram Mohun Roy, and his valiant 
fellow-workers without ’whose most per- 
sistent and consistent efforts the burning of 
the widows could not have been abolished 
nearly a century ago. (See “The Face of 
Silence.” ) 

Though that custom, whose historical 
necessity had disappeared, was at that time 
done away with, the next logical step in 
social reform, the remarriage of the widows, 
was taken up by another man, Isvar Vidyasa- 
gar a few years after Ram Mohun’s pre- 
mature death. Vidyasagar like his predeces- 
sor was a Brahmin (priest) and the greatest 
Sanskrit scholar of his day. He showed from 
our scriptures that, as they give no sanction 
for Suttee, so they give no sanction for the 
enforced widowhood of women. He fought 
like a tiger for the re-inauguration of the 
custom of remarriage of widows — a custom 
that had been interrupted for nearly eight 
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hundred years. He argued that since those 
harsh centuries and the exigency of our his- 
tory had passed, it was natural and logical 
that widows should not only be permitted to 
live but also to remarry. After considerable 
work he succeeded. If Ram Mohun Roy was 
the morning star of Indian social reform, 
Isvar Vidyasagar was its risen sun. Had he 
not established, some forty years ago, the 
sanction given by our scriptures and theology 
that widows can remarry if they wish to do 
so, the Census Report of 1921 (page 161) 
would not say cheerfully: 

A considerable number of societies have 
been formed in different parts of India 
with the avowed object of encouraging the 
re-marriage of widows. One of the most 
successful of these has its headquarters in 
the Punjab where . . . there seems con- 
siderable scope for its enterprise, and it 
is conducted on the principles of the Sana- 
tan Dharma as a Hindu institution. The 
Sabha (the Institution) claims to have 
caused the marriage of over 300 widows 
In 1921 and to have over 4,000 men regis- 
tered in its books who desire to find 
widows to marry, and the latest report 
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shows figures of marriages and applica- 
tions in 1922 considerably larger than 
those quoted. Similar societies exist (in 
other provinces) Bengal, Bombay and 
South India, while the Arya Samaj and 
the other protestant religious (Hindu) 
sects are attempting to free the community 
from this obsolete restriction. 

This shows that even the most delicate and 
'difficult work of social reform is progressing 
well in India. 

If I seem to presume to rewrite Miss 
Mayo’s book for her, I beg the reader to 
note that I have done it to point out a golden 
opportunity that awaits her. She can yet en- 
list the Hindu people on her side by elimi- 
nating from the book all the errors and 
half-truths thus reducing it to a quarter of its 
present size. By concentrating on the five- 
fold root of India’s troubles and by remov- 
ing all offensive generalizations, she could 
make a book that would be fair to the 
Hindus and yet help to cure them of their 
present social ills. 

She ought not to hesitate to sacrifice her 
rather difficult thesis in order to bear down 
the full weight of her sympathy for tfie 
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Hindu women and infants. If I were in her 
position I would not bother about sex being 
at the bottom of Indians troubles. I would 
concentrate on the troubles that are provable* 
They are enough to keep one occupied. 

I hope Miss Mayo will heed my counsel. 
I hope she will not be ofiended at my sug- 
gestions. On the contrary if she repeats the 
wild generalizations, edition after edition, 
she will have made an enemy of the Hindu 
race. 

There is no doubt her book has done much 
harm. If the feelings and opinions of the 
Anglo-Saxon race are at all comprehensible 
to a Hindu then I must frankly say that 
“Mother India^’ has provided a lot of Anti- 
Hindu propaganda in England and America. 
In India the book has caused a great deal 
of Anti-W estern agitation. The burden of all 
the oratory in many mass-meetings has been 
that “Mother India” proves that Western- 
ers hate and despise us, therefore, away with 
Western imperialism. All the reports of the nu- 
merous meetings that I have read are charged 
with strong Anti-Westem phrases and senti- 
ments. They all accuse Miss Mayo of hit- 
ting a race that is down (conquered). 
Whether it is an accurate estimate or not, it 
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seems to me that since the Amritsar Massa- 
cre there has not been anything that has 
created so much resentment against the 
British in particular and the West in gen- 
eral as the book under review. Can this be 
what Miss Mayo wished and intended ? This 
raises the question whether its publication 
was worth the candle of race-hatred, that 
has been lighted. In the present state of 
world-affairs can we afford to speak and 
write so that instead of bridging, we widen 
the gulf between man and man? The answer 
to that question must come from the West 
since “Mother India” is the work of a West- 
erner, but India’s own reply to Miss Mayo 
might well be in the words of my holy man 
in Benares: 

“India needs love. The West Has given 
her criticism these many years. ... I am 
quite dear in what I am saying: love her 
arid she will fulfill her destiny. . . . 

“The world is suffering from judgment. 
Men talk philosophy to their brother writh- 
ing and bleeding on the ground, a spear 
planted in his heart. What the poor wounded 
man needs, they, the instructors of mankind, 
do not see; it is not the salt of judgment on 
his wound, but the strong hands of affection. 
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East and We« are words that stab wtih 
criticism — drop thy words, like daggers by 
the roadside, and rush to thy Brother’s 
rescue. . . . Bring out the Face of Compas- 
sion from within thy heart! Bathe the 
wounded body of man in the cleansing cur- 
rents of thine inward peace.” 



The End 
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From **The Nation,” January 4, 1928. 

Rabindranath Tagore Says: 

To THE Editor of The Nation: 

Sir: I came to know from the advertising col- 
umns of your paper that Miss Katherine Mayo’s 
“Mother India” has been lauded by Arnold Ben- 
nett as “a shocking book, in the honorable sense,” 
Unfortunately, for obvious reasons, there is a widely 
prevalent wish among the race that rules India to 
believe any detraction that may bring discredit upon 
India, and consequently the kind of shocks that 
Miss Mayo has manufactured offers them a de- 
licious luxury of indignation. The numerous lies 
mixed with facts that have been dextrously manipu- 
lated by her for the production of these shocks are 
daily being exposed in our journals; but these will 
never reach the circle of readers which it is easy 
for Miss Mayo to delude. Along with other East- 
ern victims of Ijing propaganda we in India also 
must defenselessly suffer mud-besmearing from un- 
scrupulous literature; for your writers have their 
machinery of publicity which is cruelly efficient for 
raining slanders from a region usually unapproach- 
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able by xis, shattering our fair name in an appal- 
lingly wholesale manner. 

I happen to be one of those whom the writer has 
specially honored with her attention and selected 
as a target for her midnight raid. Difficult though 
it is for me completely to defend myself from such 
a widespread range of mischief, I must try through 
your organ to reach the ears of at least some of my 
friends who are on the other side of the Atlantic 
and have, I hope, the chivalry to suspend their 
judgment about the veracity of these shocking state- 
ments, made by a casual tourist against a whole 
people, before lightly believing them to be honor- 
able. 

For my own defense, I shall use the following 
extract from a paper written by Mr. Natarajan, 
one of the most fearless critics of our social evils. 
He has incidentally dealt with the incriminating 
allegation against me deliberately concocted by Miss 
Mayo out of a few sentences from my contribu- 
tion to Kejrserling’s “Book of Marriage” — cleverly 
burgling away their true meaning and shaping them 
into an utterly false testimony for her own nefarious 
purpcse. Mr. Natarajan writes as follows: 

Tagore sets forrii his own ideal of marriage 
in five long pages at the end of his paper (Key- 
serling, pp. 117 et seq.), “Let me,” he says, 
“as an individual Indian, offer in conclusion my 
own personal contribution to the disaission of 
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the marriage question generally.” He holds that 
the marriage system ail over the world — ^and 
not only in India — ^from the earliest ages till 
now, is a barrier in the way of the true union 
of man and woman, which is possible only when 
“society shall be able to offer a large field for 
the creative -work o£ women^s special faculty 
without detracting the creative work in the 
home.” 

If Miss Katherine Mayo was not a purblind 
propagandist but an honest inquirer, and if she 
had not the patience to read Tagore’s essay, she 
might have asked any one in Calcutta what the 
age of marriage of girls is in Tagore’s own 
family. That she was determined to discredit 
the poet is evident 

Let me ask some of your readers to read my 
paper on Hindu marriage in Keyserling’s book and 
challenge, in fairness to me. Miss Mayo to prove 
that it was my own opinion, as she asserts, that 
child marriage is “a flower of the sublimated spirit, 
a conquest over sexuality and materialism won by 
exalted intellect for the eugenic uplift of the race,” 
implying “the conviction, simply, that Indian 
women must be securely bound and delivered be- 
fore their womanhood is upon them, if they are 
to be kept in hand.” 

Let me in conclusion draw the attention of your 
readers to another amazing piece of false statement 
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m which she introduces me, with a sneer, as a 
defender of the “Aruvedic"’ system of medicine 
against Western medical science. Let her prove 
this libel if she can. 

There are other numerous witnesses who, like 
myself, if they find their access to the Western 
readers, will he able to place their complaints be- 
fore them, informing them how their views have 
been misinterpreted, their words mutilated, and facts 
tortured into a deformity which is worse than un- 
truth. 

Rabindranath Tagore 
Santiniketanj India, November g, 192^. 
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That Indian social reform is not a spasmodic 
thing can be gathered from the wide-spread attacks 
in different sections of the country on the privile^ 
of the highest caste, the Brahmins. For instance, 
after steady non-violent resistance day after day 
for over eighteen months the Pariahs, untouchables, 
of Vykom won their rights. They have had re- 
dressed the grievances of centuries through the great 
sufferings of a dozen and a half months. It has 
affected not scores but hundreds of thousands of 
the oppressed classes of southern India. The hard- 
ships the passive resisters endured will become vivid 
to the reader if he reads ^Tfoung India” of April 
24th, 1924. The victory at Vykom has set rolling 
the snow-ball of social revolution which in a decade 
more will become the avalanche of equality that 
will crush the monster of Caste under it 

There are many peaceful reforms that have im- 
proved the fate of thousands also. Take the way 
the large Baria community has ameliorated its own 
state. The reader will get a glimpse of their suc- 
cessful programme in the ‘Young India” of Febru- 
ary 18, 1926- Since then further strides have been 
taken by the progressive Barias in every direction. 
The same steady progress has been made by the 
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Chandras (‘Young India” June 24, 1926). In the 
December 30th, 1926 issue of the same weekly the 
reader will find the extensive improvement that the 
so-called Wardha Untouchables have wrought Not 
only that, they are not resting on their oars. They 
are carrying on so successfully that the so-called 
high caste is abandoning more and more of its 
ancient privileges in order to ccwne to terms with 
them. 

How the peaceful reformers work out their 
progr amm e I described in my paper that appeared 
several years ago in the “Standard.” There I dwelt 
on the far-reaching case of the Kaliparjans. These 
depressed (oppressed?) folks have shown how 
Satyagraha or self-purification lifts a down- 
trodden community. I shall not mention here the 
success that crowned the efforts of the many 
Satyagraha movements like the Tarakeswar of Ben- 
gal where ancient property rights of the Mohunt, 
the property-holding priest, were radically modified 
by the passive resisters of Bengal. 

The Tarakeswar Satyagraha and others like it 
are not so astounding as the one the Siromani 
Gurudwara Prandhak carried out. The sufferings 
endured by the Sikhs, a most advanced section of 
the Hindus, from August, 1922 until as late as 
1926 were colossal. The “Manchester Guardian” 
of October 9, 1922, “Modem Review,” of Sep- 
tember, October and November, 1922, and ‘Young 
India,’* of January lO, 1924 will convince the reader 
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that in order to deprive their Mohunts of their 
property and preposterous seif-conceded rights the 
people suffered hardships that are unbelievable. At 
last when they emerged victorious, throughout the 
Sikh Community in particular, and the Hindu world 
in general, a shock of joy and courage was felt. 

The results obtained at Vykom or those won by 
the Sikhs of Siromani Gurudwara show that India 
has set moving a vast machine of soda! revolution- 
Wc are seeing only the beginnings of it. Instead 
of pessimism the hearts of the people are filled with 
authentic optimism- No American can appredate 
how fast India’s sodal changes are being wrought 
simply because he has no conception how slow we 
can be. I personally fed that India is like an ele- 
phant — she is moving forward inevitably. The 
following is the latest illustration that shows how 
Gandhi is winning for the outcast untouchables 
their long-denied birth-right. 

Berhampur, Dec. II, 1927 * 
The Patit^avan Mission of the ‘^Reform & 
Service League” presented addresses to Mahatma 
Gandhi at Ichapur and Berhampur on 4th and 
6th instant respectively- In reply Mahatmaji 
spoke highly in favour of temple entry of the 
so-called untouchables. He made settlement with 
the trustee of the Raghimath Temple and en- 
tered into it with the imtouchables at the dose 
of the meeting at Berhampur. 

— ^“Calcutta Forward,” Dec 15, 1927. 
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APPENDIX III 

The meeting of the far Eastern Association of Tropical 
Medicine this year in Calcutta has awakened a sudden 
interest in health conditions prevailing in India. In the 
course of a written address delivered at the Rotary Club, 
Col. D. J. Graham described India as ‘one of the world 
reservoirs of infection and the main reservoir of infection 
for plague and cholera.’ Deathrate in India, Dr* Graham 
further remarked, was twice that of England and Wales; 
infantile mortality rate was nearly two and a half times 
that of England and Wales and nearly four and a half 
times that of New Zealand. In his inaugural address 
before the Tropical Medicine Congress the Bengal Gov- 
ernor made a frantic attempt to save his Government from 
the dire implications of these hard facts. It is during 
Bridsh rule that cholera and plague first made their 
appearance in India, but no systematic efforts have ever 
been made to save the people from the inroads of these 
diseases. 

—“Calcutta Forward,^’ Dec. 8, 1927. 


APPENDIX IV 

AH India Social Reform Conference has pressed 
upon the whole country as weU as the British 
government the following resolution: 

Resuming this morning, with Mr. K. Natarajan in the 
diair, the Social Conference adopted resolutions relating 
to marriage reform, the ^tus of women and social in- 
equalities based on sex. The Conference favoured rais- 
ing of minimum marriageable age for boys and girls to 
ai and 1 $ respectively, supported the legislation for 
marriage reform now on the anvil in Delhi and Bombay 
and strongly condemned the indignities forced on Hindu 
wicfows. — ^‘Forward,” Dec. 29, 1927* 
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Mrs. Reddi, a leading Hindu feminist, adds fur- 
ther that though the country is for reforms the 
government, though Christian, yet does not help 
them. — “Forward,^* Dec. 30, 1927. 

Few of us women who hare come to the foiefront of 
public life raise our voice on behalf of our sufering 
sisters and ask for reforms. We have mcmoralised ami 
petitioned to the Government to strengthen the hands of 
our champions in the councils and in the Aswmbly and 
we naturally expect a good and enlightened Gorernmeat 
to respond readily to our call for help and even if they 
do not find their way to take initiative in such good, urgent, 
and much needed reform, at least to embrace the veiy 
first opportunity given to them when private members 
bring any bill or resolution to improve the women’s lot in 
this country ; but to our dismay and disappointment, what 
do we find ? We ail know what the Government’s attitude 
was when Mr. Sarda’s bill was introduced. Even at this 
stage, in spite of our meetings, in spite of our memorials 
and petitions, the Government member Hon. Crerar 
brou^t a dilatory motion to delay such a good and urgent 
legislation on the plea of religious neutrality, even after 
our Hindu leaders like our I-ala Lajput Roy, Mr. Jayakar, 
Mr. S. Sreenivasa Iyengar and Mr. M. K. Acharya have 
repeatedly assured iat Hindu religion docs not sanedem 
child marriages and even after they found that enlight- 
ened Hindu opinion was in favour ai the bill, even after 
Ae native states like Mysore, Baroda and Bharatpur leg- 
islated to that effect. 

Again in the demand for the Devadasi legisla^on 
representatives of the couiKnl have been addng for Ic^s- 
lation for the last half a century or so to abolish the cus- 
tom of dedicating young ^rls or young women to the 
teu^iles for purposes of prostitution because nowadays 
whatever the original c^ject might have been, dedkatk® 
of a girl to a temple signifies nothing but dedicarimi to 
a life of vice and our revered late lamented countrfme^ 
Sir T. Sadastva Iver and P. R. Sundaram Iver, in their 
judgment at the Madras High Court have said that dedi- 
cating a girl means initiating her into die life of a prt^d- 
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tute and there Is no text in our religion that sanctions 
such an inmorai institution and again in the G. O. of 
Mysore it is explicitly stated that the Devadasi institu- 
tion has been done away within the Muzrai temples be- 
cause of the immoral and vicious lives led by these 
women. 

In 1913 and 1913 three bills were brought by Mcnakji 
Dadhabai, Mudholkar and Madge to suppress this evil. 
In 1924 Dr. Gour’s resolution to abolish dedication in the 
temples had been voted upon unanimously by the Assem- 
bly. The 1924 amendment in the penal code having failed 
to stop the evil why is the delay on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to put down once for all with an effective legis- 
lation the most heinous crime on earth ? Mysore has 
tackled this Devadasi problem most wisely even as early 
as 1909, Cannot the enlightened British Government fol- 
low in the foot-steps of the progressive Native States 
even if they do not want to offend the orthodox feelings? 

The other day what was the reply of the Government 
to the Hon. V. Ramadoss Pantulu’s resolution to end the 
Devadasi system? Even to-day after 150 years of their 
stay with us, our Government seems to doubt the fact that 
the dedication of a girl amounts to her employment as 
a prostitute. Have we not given sufficient proof already 
by the vote of our councils? I may also point out to them 
once more that a resolution recommending to the Govern- 
ment to put down that pernicious practice with a firm hand 
has been unanimously voted upon by the Madras Council 
at its last session. Again the Government advised the 
Hon. V. Ramadoss to “educate the public opinion and 
start vigilance associations in the Presidency to prosecute 
the culprits,” 

As for educating the public opinion, we have been doing 
it for the last 60 years and we have wide public support 
behind us. If people could be so easily educated in these 
matters as to take the law in their own hands, where is 
the necessity for any Government or Parliament? Tlien 
without the help of le^slation we will have to wait till 
the Doomsday for getting rid of these social evils. Even 
we women have become discontent and have begun to 
grumble at the indifferent and unsympathetic attitude of 
our Government towards social legislation in generaL 
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“Mother India is old, worn and wcaty with strife and 
enfeebled b7 religions soporifics and superstition, but she 
is not violent, wicked, degraded nor vain.” This was 
the statement of Captain Max Wardeil in an address 
on ‘‘India and the Ghandi” before an open meeting of 
the Political Science Clnb yesterday afternoon at the 
Berkeley Playhouse, with Mrs. Henry Francis Grady pre- 
siding. “There are more crimes of violer«:e and real 
wickedness in a single year in Chicago,” Wardeil txm- 
tinned, “than will be found in all of India with her 
swarming millions.” 

Captain Wardeil Is the present head of the Interna- 
tional Order of Service, a body of social workers with 
branches in 26 countries and headquarters in London. 
He is an honor graduate of the University of Washington, 
a lawyer and soldier, serving as a captain in tiic World 
War. He is internationally known as a lecturer, having 
spoken in the chief cities of Europe, India and Amcrka. 
During his last trip to India he made a spedal airplane 
journey across the country to vitit GhandL ^ 

In answer to Katherine Mayors book on ‘pother Indi^ 
Wardeil said “In sodal consdousness, In<tia is still mum 
asleep, but in actual morality she is superior to the 
try in which Katherine Mayo was bom. In five mont^ 
of journeying in India, I saw no evidciKie whatever oc 
the sexual depravity upon whidi she so zestfully 
patiates, but, of course, I did not burrow and hunt for iL 
Perhaps I was in error in this respect, but I have a 
feeling that India’s private aSairs belong to her ana 

not to me. , 

“Frankly, I was astonished bcyraid measure at the con- 
tents of Katherine Mayo’s book. Her observations 
so utterly at variance with my own conceptions of 
gained by close contact with her people m their mm 
homes, and I asked myself, in red constcmatic^ ir 1 
had not been wholly blind while visiting there. Bu^ on 
a closer scrutiny of her book, I found that her generah^- 
tions were largely the predict of indignation ansii^ irmn 
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surveys of isolaticg and prorocaiive conditions one finds 
in that country. She has done India, as a whole, a re- 
markable injustice, without in the least being untruthful. 
Her book leaves the reader with the unwholesome and 
disgusting picture of utter human depravity, yet India 
is not like this picture any more than America is like 
Coney Island. 

**India suffers at the present time from unspeakable 
woes. Whatever the glories of her past, she has certainly 
fallen upon evil days, in this twentieth Century, A. D. 

“In a recent tour of the world, I spent many months 
in India studying her people, and her methods of life, 
with an intense, and, I hope a sympathetic interest. In 
spite of the sorrowful picture of poverty and ruin one 
meets on every side, India is still by far the most in- 
structive and amazingly interesting country in the world, 

“Unlike some travelers, I did not visit India with defi- 
nite, established views, but, rather, as a voyager who 
has returned at last to his Motherland to view again 
the ^ old familiar scenes. Many of my friends live in 
India, and from them I had heard of her amazing charm 
and variety, but I did not permit these views to interfere 
with free and untrammeled inquiry. During many months 
I journeyed from Ceylon north to the Himalayas and 
back again, lecturing as I went, and living exclusively 
with the Indian people in their own homes. 

“Throughout the length and breadth of India I was 
impressed with the vast woes of this ancient land, but 
^ey are not irremedial, or hopeless ills. Economically, India 
is undeveloped. Agriculturally she is old-fashioned and 
inefficient Industrially, she is handicapped by her un- 
fortunate alliance with Great Britain. Ghandi, who has 
a rather medieval outlook upon life, says that India must 
return to her spinning wheel, but it is too late to attempt 
this. India’s population has grown enormously, and no 
revolutionary solution should be attempted. She must go 
forward. 

“It is true, as said by Ghandi, that in many respects 
Western civilizations are satanic, seeking material well- 
being first, and scorning spiritual values, yet that is no 
reason why that which^ is good in Western civilization 
dioald not he adopted in India, The- sacrifice of all the 
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gains of industry and agriculture to a medieval idea! of 
simplicity would complete Indians ruin. Her methods of 
living now are primitive enough. She has no need to 
adopt an3rthing more medieval. Life is already too in- 
stinctive there and instinct is always anti-sodal, barbaric 
and undisciplined- If India goes back to her andent 
culture, and forward to improve standards of living, she 
will be combining the best in ancient and modem life. 
Tagore realizes this, as do many India leader^ but 
Mohandus Ghandi does not see it Yet it is to this little 
man of the people that we must look for help. His inSu- 
ence is not limited to the literary or political world but 
reaches down into the darkest areas of Indian civilizaticHX. 
Ghandi is more than a man, — he is an idea! He incarnates 
the spirit of India — ^the will to suffer and renounce; in 
this frail shadow of a man is the unconquerable strength 
of the meek and lowl;?. 

‘The world instinctively admires and ^ves reverence 
to people who have convictiems and stick to them, and by 
this token Ghandi is entitled to the veneration of the 
world. No man has stronger convictions, or undergone 
such travail of spirit in living up to them as does Ghandi 
It is probable that this age has not produced a man 
who has made so profound and so wide an impressiem 
upon such multitudes of people. His strength lies in bis 
goodness and unselfishness. His weakness, in his ignorance 
of human nature. He is truly a saint; but he sees hu- 
manity as it will be, not as it is.’^ 

^Berkeley GazefU, Feb. 10, i^aS. 
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APPENDIX VI 

MISS MAYO AGAIN 
By M. K. Ghandi 

Miss Mayo is clearly trading upon her knowledge that 
what we in India write can at best reach but a few 
hundred Americans, and that what she writes reaches 
thousands. She therefore feels perfectly free, just as it 
suits her, to misquote, half-quote or distort other people’s 
writings or speeches intended to contradict her. She has 
done me the honour again of referring to me in her article 
in Liberty^ and attempted to discredit my writing* about 
her compilation Mother India. This she has felt called 
upon to do, I suppose, because I enjoy a certain amount 
of credit among cultured Americans, and lest therefore 
their judgment may be affected by my article. But in her 
article in Liberty she has outdone herself. Her reference 
to my secretaries is a clever attempt to hoodwink the 
imwa^ reader. All that could be inferred from my 
repudiation of the statement that I had two secretaries 
(whether always or not is not the point) is that Miss 
Mayo was at least a careless writer if not a wilful per- 
verter of the truth. But the manner in which she described 
the secretaries leaves the reader imder the belief that I 
have always ^o secretaries. Her adherence to the state- 
ment that I did give^ her the message she ascribes to me 
proves her to be guilty of a gross suppression of truth. 
She seems to have thought that I would not have a copy 
of the corrected interview between her and me. Unfor- 
tunately for her I happen to possess a copy of her notes. 
Here is the full quotation r^erring to the hum of the 
wheel: 

‘‘My message to America is simply the hum of this 
wheel. Letters and newspaper cuttings I get from Amer- 
ica ^ow diat one set of people overrates the results of 
N<m-violent Non-cooperaffon and the other not only under- 
rates it but imputes all kinds of motives to those who 

•TOe, Youmi India dafed 15th September 1927. 
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axe concerned with the movement, Don’t exaggerate one 
therefore some earnest Americans 
movement impartially and patiently, thMi 
that the United States may know something 
? movement which I do consider to be unique al- 
though I am die author of it What I mean is that cmr 
movement is summed up in the spinning wheel with all 
^ implications. It is to me a substitute for gun-powder* 
For it brings the message of self-reliance and hope to 
the millions of India, And when they are really awakened 
they would not need to lift their little finger m order to 
regain their freedom. The message of the spinning wheel 
is, really, to replace the spirit of exploitation by the spirit 
of service, The dominant note in the West is the note 
of exploitation. I have no desire that my country should 
copy that spirit or that note.” 

The first sentence only of the foregoing extract, which 
Mi^ Mayo quotes without the most important commentary 
on it, is intended to ridicule me. But the whole paragraph, 
I hope, makes my meaning and message clear and intcl- 
li^ble.^ I wrote my article on her book whilst I was 
travelling. Had I had the notes before me I should have 
quoted from them, and thus added force to my article. 
I claim however that the message as it appears in the 
full paragraph quoted is not different from what I have 
stated in the article Miss Mayo attempts to shake. 

Whilst therefore even in ^‘the trivial quibble” as 
rfie rightly calls the subject matter of her contradiction, 
she is, I trust, proved wholly unsimcesaful, I claim that 
even if my memory had betrayed me, my cmidusivc reply 
to her is left unanswered and untouched. Having no case, 
she has followed the method of the pettifogging lawyer 
who vainly tries to descredit a hc^le but un^akable 
witness by making him state things frtHU memory wMrii 


be found on verificarion to be not quite accurate. 
It gives me pain to have to say that her article in lik£rtf 
proves her to be not only an unreliable writer but an 
unscrupulous person devoid eff sense of ri^t and wr^g* 
- T Feb. 3, 192S. 



